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ON THE NOTION OF VIRTUE IN THE DIALOGUES OF 
PLATO, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THOSE 
OF THE FIRST PERIOD AND TO THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH BOOKS OF THE REPUBLIC. 1 

By William A. Hammond. 

'Aper^i fikv &pa, &s toinev, vyltid t4 ns hv efij Kal icdMos tea) tb*$ta ^v^s. — 
Republic 444 E. 

*nr*0 say precisely how much of Plato's Ethics is Platonic and how 
X much was adopted from the teaching of Socrates or other pre- 
ceding or contemporary philosophers, is not possible from the nature 
of the subject ; though that he was influenced by his predecessors 
and contemporaries, by the national life of his time, and by inherited 
tendencies in Greek character, can be said with certainty. This is 
not the place to attempt to measure these influences and to show 
their traces in Plato's writings, though a mention of the chief of these 
influences, in order to see the main conditions under which Plato 
worked, will be in keeping with our purpose. 

In the second period of Greek Ethics, to which Plato belongs, 
Philosophy is no longer characterized, as in the fjjgt or pre-Socratic 
period, by struggle toward a knowledge of the laws and aims of 
human life on the basis of the Cosmos, 2 — to live in unity and har- 
mony with which wa$ virtue arxfl fo ppiness. 8 The I midg lg T perio d 
^M^SS^&^r~ mdXi becomes the centre of investigation; the 
laws of Ethics are sought for in the 5v0/oowros, and not in the koV/xo?. 
In this Socratic period we first meet with a systematic study of philo- 
sophical E thics, separate from religion ; an d a return to this scientific 
treatment of the subject is to be found, in modern Ethics, chiefly in 
Germany. In this middle period, i.e. from the later Sophists to 
Aristotle, all the chief ethical theories of ancient or modern times 

1 This paper was accepted by the University of Leipsic as a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 2 Luthardt : Die antike Ethik, p. 39. 

• Kostlin : Die Ethik des classischen Alterthums, I. 247. 
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were discussed. Ethical science is no less subject to diversity in 
views than any other branch of Philosophy ; quite as great differences 
are to be seen in modern Altruism, Individualism, Evolutional Ethics, 
and Christian Ethics, as in the ethical species of the fourth and 
third centuries b.c. Philosophical Ethics is possible only when 
investigated in perfect freedom, uninfluenced by tradition, religion, 
or other like causes ; and this freedom was, in the age succeeding 
the death of Socrates, as absolute and as little modified by public 
sentiment and popular religion as in any succeeding period of ethical 
inquiry. The contention for this freedom was begun by the sophists ; 
the struggle culminated in the martyrdom of the immortal teacher of 
Plato. Early Greek Ethics was based on tradition and law ; these 
furnished the standards of right and wrong. The Sophists, in their 
examinations into the character of the then existing institutions, 
were not satisfied with this groundwork of Ethics, and took the first 
steps toward the establishment of a system on a natural basis. In 
this respect they were the forerunners, not only of the Cynics and 
Stoics, but also of Plato and the later Academy. 1 Their ethical 
teaching was naturalistic, i.e. they declared natural individual desire 
and power to be the determining norm of Ethics. Much decried 
as the Sophists are, this decisive breaking with tradition and dog- 
matism was a valuable and fruitful step in the development of 
Greek Ethics. 2 The practical or ethical side of sophistic thought in 
Greece was an outgrowth of Hellenic government, in which, during 
the Periclean age, individualism was fosteied by prevailing democratic 
sentiment. In the Ethics of the Sophists, right and wrong could be 
measured only by individual judgment, and could not be determined 
by law, the national sense, tradition^ or other such standard. The 
dictum of Protagoras, iravTaav xprf/iaTtov /xerpov av#/oco7ros, rShr fikv 
ovrcDv ws corn, tG>v & q&x Svt<ov «5s ovk &mv, 8 gives the keynote to the 
Ethic s jrfjbe SophistsV In Plato's Ethics virtue has nothing to do 
with divine or civil law as such, but is harmony of the soul of the 
individual. In so far he agrees with the Sophists ; but he g oes further, 
andLcjjn^idersthe relati onship of^the individual to society. He does 
not stop withThTpurely subjective state of the single person. It 
is easy to see that this position of the Sophists is in its tendency 

1 KSstlin : Die Ethik des classischen Alterthums, I. 244. 

2 Ibid. I. 119. 8 Diog. Laert. ix. 51. 
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destructive ; it cannot be carried out ethically or politically. It is 
not compatible with objective moral or civil law, inasmuch as such 
law can be no standard while individual will and opinion are final 
appeal. The chief question in such a system is, " What is good and 
advantageous for the ego?" and this is not very remote from the 
position that " might makes right " : Kcu yap to tov jc/oa'rrovo$, <3 
KAetro<^u)v, £vn<f>cpov Sucaunr that idero. 1 Pythagoras 2 and Heracli- 
tus 8 made the opinion of the individual subordinate to the law. 



1 Repub. I. 340 A. 

2 According to the author of the Magna Moralia (a compilation probably from 
the Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics by an unknown hand, cf. Uberweg- 
Heinze: Grundriss der Gesch. d. Phil, des Alter thums, Aufl. p. 196) Pythag- 
oras was the first to philosophize on virtue : trp&ros /xiv olv irexeipyo-e Uv0ay6pas 
irtpi bperijs ciVciv (Magn. Mpr. I. 1). He did not, however, treat the notion 
dialectically, as Socrates, but, as the author just quoted says, ovk 6p0Qs. 

The conception of virtue as a harmony and the application of the idea of har-*! 
mony to the commonwealth are both Pythagorean; both of these conceptions are * 
particularly prominent in the Republic. For the employment of the former by the \ 
Pythagoreans, cf. Diog. Laert. viii. 33: r4\v re kptr^v apfiovlav efocu; and for its 
employment in reference to the commonwealth, cf. Stob. Flor. 48. 61, ed. Meineke, 
I. 261. That Plato was early acquainted with the teaching of the Pythagoreans 
we can believe from the fact that the Thebans, Simmias and Cebes, who were 
familiar with the philosophy of the Pythagoreans through Philolaus, were in 
Athens during the time that Plato was a disciple of Socrates, and from the fact 
that both of them had discussed philosophy with Socrates , (cf. Phaedo, 59 C). 
So much we can accept as probable, even if we reject the statement that Plato 
bought a MS. of Philolaus for a great price, out of which he wrote his Timaeus. 
Kostlin, in remarking on the influence of Pythagoras on Plato, says: "Ohne 
Pythagoras kein Plato " (Ethik des class. Alterth. I. 178). That the Pythagoreans 
acknowledged an objective norm of conduct or law, is plainly shown by their 
reduction of the virtues to numbers (cf. Magn. Mor. I. i.) and by the doctrine of 
the Limited and Unlimited as applied to good and bad. 

• The influence of Heraclitus' teaching on Plato can be seen best, perhaps, 
in Philebus (eg. Phil. 54 C-E), where it is stated that pleasure cannot be the 
highest good, because it is not ouala, but only yevtais. Every y*vt<ris has an end 
outside of itself, but the good is its own end. Consequently, yhcvis cannot be 
the good. The general confusion caused by this comparison of man and the 
Cosmos (cf. further Phil. 64 A), by which Plato had little to gain, shows unmis- 
takable traces of the teaching of Heraclitus. The doctrine of pre-existence, 
which plays a part in the more developed form of Plato's Ethics, occurs in the 
philosophies of both the Pythagoreans and Heraclitus. The latter accounts for 
souls qpming into the earthly life by the tendency of all things to change, or, as 
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This direct opposition between the position of the Sophists and that 
of Pythagoras and Heraclitus was one of the reasons which induced 
Plato to investigate the subject of Ethics independently. The influ- 
ence of Pythagoras is seen more particularly in the later dialogues. 
Heraclitus bases the notion of the right and justice on law, instead 
of making the idea of justice prior to law and its basis. 1 Heraclitus, 
like Plato, took no active part in the politics of his own country, with 
which he showed little sympathy; for the intellectual and moral 
development of his time he expressed the severest censure. Neither 
the one nor the other, however, was pessimist. 

The influence which chiefly gave form and direction to the Ethics 
of Plato was that of Socrates. With this we shall have mainly to 
do in the treatment of the succession of dialogues from the Lesser 
Hippias to Gorgias. m Although it is doubtful if much is to be gained 
for the evolution of Plato's Ethics, in its growth from Socratic begin- 
nings to its completion in the Republic and Laws, by establishing, 
or attempting to establish, the chronology 2 of the early dialogues, 
nevertheless, in order to have some fixed order of treatment, the 
chronology of Susemihl has been adopted, which seems best to har- 

his theory is generally expressed, by constant flux. For the opinion of Heraclitus 
on the relation of the individual to law vide his doctrine of koiv6s \6yos (of. also 
Stobaeus Serm. iii. 84) and the interpretation this found amongst the Stoics: 
6fU)\oyovfi4v<as ry (pfoei tfiv. Compare, further, the following note. 

1 Bywater: Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae, Fragm. 60, 61, 91, and 92. 

2 The question of the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, much as it has been 
discussed, has not been satisfactorily settled. The main points, however, in the 
chronology are, since Hermann, pretty generally fixed. The dialogues are divided 
into three periods, the first of which extends from probably a short time before the 
death of Socrates (although that any of the dialogues were written during the 
lifetime of Socrates is denied by Grote: Plato and the Other Companions of 
Sokrates, I. 196) until 395 or 396 B.C.; the second period until 386, when the 
Academy was opened with the inaugural dialogue Phaedrus (cf. Hermann: 
Geschichte und System der Platonischen Philosophic, I. 373 seqq.), which Schleier- 
macher, however, places at the beginning of the first period, a view which no 
longer finds favor; the third or constructive period, from 386 to the end of Plato's 
literary activity, which probably continued until his death in 347. Ion and Alci- 
biades, which Hermann reckons to the first period, are rejected by Uberweg- 
Heinze and Susemihl, the former of whom regard the genuineness of both 
dialogues as " sehr unsicher " (Grundriss der Geschichte d. Phil. d. Alterthums, Jte 
Aufl. p. 148). For the arrangement of Thrasyllus and Aristophanes the gram- 
marian, vide Diog. Laert. iii. 35 seq. " 
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monize with the contents 1 of the dialogues themselves, and on inhe- 
rent grounds the chronology must for the most part be decided. 
1 In the earlier dialogues <ro<f>ui, avSptta, a<a<f>po<nmf, etc., are treated 
\ as individual an d separate virtues^ and the contents of the separate 
notions are ex amined without refere nce to a system, whereas in the 
R epubl ic they are treated in refe yen*^ fr> * sy stematic division n f fr» 
faculties ofLthe so ul. For this reason it is of little consequence, as 
far as the evolution of a system is concerned, whether Charmides or 
Laches was written first ; the same can be said of most of the other 
writings of the same period. That they are all of Socratic character 
and belong to the earlier writings of Plato, is almost universally 
accepted as correct. In the case of Protagoras and Euthyphro, the 
fact that in the number of cardinal virtues treated Euthyphro is in 
closer agreement with the Republic than Protagoras is, argues for a 
later time of composition for Euthyphro than Protagoras. In the 
latter Plato deals with five cardinal virtues, which in Euthyphro 2 he 
reduces to four, the number employed in the Republic and the later 
writings generally. This seems to place Euthyphro later than Pro- 
tagoras. Outside of this, the chronological order of the writings of 
this period gives little help in studying the development of the 
Platonic doctrine of virtue. The Socratic, or as Susemihl calls 
them, the " ethisch-propadeutische " dialogues, with which the first 
part of our inquiry has to do, are Hipj &as Minor, Lysis, C hgrmideg, 
Laches, Protagoras, M en o, Apology, Crito^ ^ orgias, _ JEuthyphro.( 
Our first DusinesswiUD^o examine the notion of virtue in these 
dialogues separately 8 in the order named. 

Hippias Minor } In this dialogue on mendacity, Socrates argues 
that the man who does evil intentionally \)flt tf * r th g n ne wnQ do es 

1 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundr. d. G. d. Phil. d. Alterthums, 7te Aufl., p. 148. 

2 Auermann : Platons Cardinaltugenden vor und nach Abfassung des Euthy- 
phron; Inaug. Diss. Jena, 1876, p. 29. 

8 Grote : Plato and the Other Companions of Sohrates, I. 497 seq. 

4 Although the genuineness of Hippias Minor has been questioned on account 
of the non-Socratic character of the contents (Ast and Stein reject it), the fact 
that its genuineness is attested by Aristotle (Metaph. IV. 29. 1025a. 6. 5ib 6 4y 
rip 'teirlq. \6yos ktA.) is sufficient guaranty. Besides, the historical Socrates 
maintains the same position in the Memorabilia of Xenophon as here in Hippias 
II. (Mem. 4. 2. 20 : r& ZUaia 8i ir6T€pov 6 l/cAw ty*v$6fxevo$ Kal QawaTSov ottitv 1) 6 
; Arj\ou trt 6 kn&v y ktA.). 
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it umntentiojnally. 1 The opposite view is maintained by Hippias. 
^ ' socrates atfirms that Odysseus, who deceives with the intention of 
st\*)WG "^deceiving, is better than Achilles, who is honest and does not under- 
' stand the art of deception. It is better to have the ability of a good 
archer who misses his aim designedly, than that of the bad archer 
who misses because he is unable to hit. Hippias, the Sophist, is , 
better in arithmetic than the ignorant man, because he can answer 
in accordance with truth or error, as he likes. The man of under- 
standing is, therefore, better in the speaking of both truth and false- 
hood. If justice is a capacity of the soul, 2 then the more capable 
soul will be more just ; the less capable, less just. The justice of a 
soul will vary in direct ratio with its capability. In this way Socrates 
bases virtue on knowledge. 8 Susemihl believes that this Socratic 
conception of knowledge was not purely theoretical, but also prac- 
tical; — was not merely the understanding of what is false and true, 
but included further the actualization of this in conduct. In this 
way, he maintains, Socrates teaches the unity of knowledge and will. 4 
Aristotle says 5 that Plato does not mean the man who lies is better 
than he who does not, buTtEe'man who can lie is better than he who 
can not. This he criticises as a misuse of terms.. Aristotle locates the 
moral quality of truth or falsehood not iv rrj oW/m, but iv rrj irpoai- 
p€<r«. 6 We shall have further to discuss the relationship between 
knowledge and virtue in the other dialogues. The Lesser Hippias, 
which ends without establishing any positive view, serves to introduce 
the subject of the entire series of Socratic dialogues, viz. Virtue. 

Ly sis ^ The Platonic Erotic, which lies at the basis of Platonic 
EtnTcs, 7 is the subject of Lysis. It is by means of philosophical, Jove. 



1 Hippias II. 372 A seqq. 2 jfo^ ^ rj, E. 8 Ibid. 375 E. 

4 Genetische Entwickelung der Platon. Philosophic, I. 15. 

6 Metaph. A 1025a 6 seq. 6 Eth. Nic. IV. 13. 1 1 27 b t 14. 

7 Becker, in an article in Philologus, opposes the position that Lysis is an ethi- 
cal dialogue. He says: "Eine genauere Prufung des platonischen Gedanken- 
ganges wird iiberall die Unhaltbarkeit dieser Vorstellung erhfirten : Plato sucht 
nicht die wahre, philosophische Freundschaft, sondern die Freundschaft iiberhaupt 
zu definiren; er sucht nicht eine sittlich tiefe, sondern eine logisch berechtigte 
Definition." Philologus, Bd. 41, 1882, p. 293. He says further in the same 
article (p. 300) : "Und wo steht denn im Lysis etwas von sittlichen Aufgaben? 
Doch nicht etwa in dem Wort &yad6v? Weiter wenigstens, finde ich nichts im 
Dialoge, was jenen Schein hatte erzeugen konnen. 'AyaBbs aber bedeutet tiich- 
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that we are impelled to str uggle to wardjjhg , .highest gofldiJSK&chj&- 
the later writings is thp jjj ga^good, t he irp&Tov <j>t\ov, byjifiansuof ^ 
which _ in dividual things ^ become, good., and,, the., abject of desire. J 
Philosophical lovejs r further, that which lies at the root of all effort \Lf& 
toward the attainment of knowledge and truth , 2 without which ^ 
apathy would take the place of philosophic search. Although the 
doctrine of ideas is not to be found in the Lysis, there are, as Stein 
remarks, 8 traces of the doctrine here. 

The iiftefnl * anH the* p no fl ?™ ^frfo ^rotAc ^f|]tj;^ Love has 

for its object a good ; but as the good and useful are identical, or 
the good is good by the fact of its being useful, the object of love 
is, therefore, the useful. Consequently we do not love a friend 
indefinitely as an individual, but we love those qualities in him which 
meet our own needs, and which are, therefore, useful to us, and 
appear to us in the light of goods. On these grounds the friend 
becomes to us an object of love. Further, the things which are to 
us goods are so by the fact of our associating them with the abstract 
good, or by reason of their resemblance to a primum amabile. This 
is an approximation to the idea of good. Pl ato has in Lysis pot s o 
f ar as the ge neric notion of goodji e-gJUL &ood is pred icted, of happi- 
ness^power, man, and a book, or of any other .series, of objects, there / 
is a common^ underlying, something , jyiugh constitutes thes e good . 



tig, brauchbar, heilsam, forderlich," and also good. We see no reason why a 
" logisch berechtigte Definition " should interfere with its being at the same time 
a " sittliche " or even a " sittlich tiefe." 

Whether Lysis was written before or after the death of Socrates has no impor- 
tant bearing on the interpretation of the contents of the dialogue. There is noth- 
ing inherently improbable in the statement of Diogenes Laertius (iii. 35) that 
Socrates had heard the dialogue read, although the remark is introduced by QaaL 
Stallbaum and Hermann accept the statement; Zeller {Phil, der Griechen, 4te 
Aufl. Bd. II. I, p. 488 note) attaches no historical weight to it. It is of course 
rejected by Grote, who holds that none of the dialogues was composed until after 
the death of Socrates. The majority of later critics are of the opinion it was writ- 
ten before the death of Socrates, according to which view there is at least nothing 
improbable in the statement of Diogenes Laertius. 

1 Luthardt : Die antike Ethik, p. 47. 

2 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Alterthums, p. 170. 

• Stein: Geschichte des Platonistnus, I. 202; Susemihl: Genetische Entwickel. 
d. Plat. Phil. I. 21. 4 Lysis 215 A seq. 
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\ The individual good is such by a kind of participation in the irpSnov 
f(0 <f>i\ov. This irpCnov <f>i\ov is the generic notion. In the later 
Platonic writings the idea good, as all other ideas, is in the same 
way a generic notion, but is further a concrete substance, an intel- 
ligible ovaui. This cannot be asserted of the primary good, as 
explained in Lysis. With the good in Plato's sense the notion of 
the beautiful was inseparably associated. In friendship, accordingly, 
both dyaOw and xaXoV have a part. The fact of the inseparable 
association of &ya$6v and ko\6v plays no inconsiderable part in the 
Idealism of Greek Ethics generally. The dialogue ends, as Hippias 
Minor, negatively, i.e. it contains no direct answer to the main 
problem of the dialogue ; this, however, is not inconsistent with its 
containing certain positive teachings. The main question of what 
is Love or Friendship is left unanswered ; 1 that Good, however, lies 
l/0 at the basis of it, so much Lysis seems to teach. 2 

»o Charmides In Charmides, 8 which investigates the virtue of 
(c f : t ^Mo deration. (<r(o6poavvrf) . we find a fuller and more definite explana- 
l ;he Socratic position that virtue is knowledge than we met 

with in Hippias Minor. In the last part of the introduction to the 
dialogue, Moderation is called the health of the soul. The soul is 



1 Lysis 223 B. 

2 Stein : Geschichte des Platonismus, I. 86 ; Grote : Plato and the Other Com- 
panions of Sokrates, I. 518 seqq. 

8 After an examination of the form and contents of the dialogue Charmides, 
Schaarschmidt (Sammlung der platonischen Schrifien, p. 419) says: " Fttr den 
Kenner platonischer Kunst und Wissenschaft bedarf es in der That keiner beson- 
deren Miihe einzusehen, dass "ein Dialog des angegebenen Inhalts, der dazu weder 
in der Mimik und Dramatik, noch in seinem dialektischen Verfahren kunstlerischen 
oder philosophischen Geist zeigt, auch Plato nicht zugeschrieben werden durfe, 
selbst nicht unter der Voraussetzung dass er eine Jugendproduction des Philoso- 
phen sei." With this compare Hermann : " Nur v(er es sich stets vergegenwartigt 
dass der platonische Sokrates in dieser Periode nicht sowohl irrige Meinungen zu 
widerlegen als vielmehr unklare Vorstellungen zu bek&mpfen und dem Miss- 
brauche zu wehren strebt, dem selbst richtige BegrifFe ohne wissenschaftliche 
Begrundung ausgesetzt sind, wird auch hier vom Anfang an nicht etwa eine 
bestimmte Definition des Begriffes der awcppoo-vvr), sondern eben nur den Beweis 
erwarten, dass die gewohnliche isolirte Betrachtungsweise diese Begrifis nicht aus- 
reiche, um ein deutliches und gegen jeden mflglichen Einwurf gesichertes Bild 
von demselben zu geben." Hermann: Geschichte und System d. Plat Phil. 
I- 443. 
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treated not with herbs, as the body, but with noble words. In this 
way Moderation is produced: 1 e* 8k twv tolovto)v koywv iv raU 
tfnjxaU <r<o<f>po(rvvrfv iyytyvto-Ocu. ^lodexa^njs, therefore, something 
acquired, and if acquired ck tu>v tolovtwv Xoycov, then it must be of 
the nature of something ^Sfitf Whether or not virtue can be 
taught is discussed more especially in Meno and Protagoras. After 
Socrates has refuted two definitions of Sophrosyne, Charmides puts 
forward an opinion he has heard from some unnamed person (Cri- 
tias), that Sophrosyne is "doing one's own work" (to to, iavrov 
irparrav 2 ). Although Socrates considers this definition puzzling 
and unsatisfactory, and rejects it on the ground of a verbal quibble, 
the same phrase is used in both Gorgias 8 and the Republic, 4 in the 
former as the characteristic of the life of a philosopher, and in the 
latter as defining oWmhtwi;. Whether to to, iavrov irpdrrav is synony- t 
mous with virtue in general, Socrates does not explain in Charmides. 
This appears to be the case in Gorgias, where the life of the philoso- 
pher, as the life of the virtuous man, is characterized by this phrase. 
In fact, Sophrosyne in Charmides does not appear clearly distin- 
guished from the other virtues, as is the case when Plato arrives at a 
classification of the » faculties and corresponding virtues of the soul. 
The nature of Aperrj in general occupies more attention in Charmides 
than a discussion of the particular notion o-ox^poow^. In the defini- 
tion of Critias that Sophrosyne consists in knowledge (c^ioti^ 5 ), 
and further that this i7rumjp.rf is more especially self-knowledge (yvwfc 
0-avTov 6 ), the Socratic doctrine of virtue in general is expressed 
viz. that the essence o f virh 1#> * g irpnurlpHg* nf thp g^ori, andjjjfo 
this i s base d_ftn lf-kn^v^^gp. XT ~ZZ V. 726-735). No further 
definition is put forward, so that the dialogue closes without coming 
to any definition of Sophrosyne which Socrates can approve. 

Laches. In the dialogue Laches, 7 the question wheth er Courag e 



1 Charmides 157 A. 2 Charmides 161 B. 8 Gorgias 526 C. 

4 Republic 433 A. 6 Charmides 165 C. et al. 6 Charmides 164 E. 

7 On the subject of the genuineness and chronological position of Laches, vide 
Bonitz : Hermes, Vol. V. 429 seqq., and Siebeck : Jahrbiicher fur Class. Philo- 
logie, Vol. 131 '(1885), p. 225 seqq., in which article Siebeck puts the composition 
of Laches after the fourth book of the Republic. Stallbaum has nothing more 
definite to say, and probably nothing more definite can be said : '« scriptum esse a 
Platone admodum juvene" Prolegom. ad Lach. p. 29. 
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canbe jearned from fenc i ng-lessons and war exerc i ses is stated in 
"the i ntroduction. To this question Nicias and Laches are asked to 
give answers. In the main part of the dialogue Jhree^gfljuJjjp^ are 
given of Courage. ^The first one is put forward by Laches, who con- 
siders av^ffiuie \tkymp bv one's po <ft \r\ hattlp This Socrates holds 
to be expressive of only a single phenomenon of dvopeta ; it does not 
define what Courage is outside of battle. Laches then broadens his 
definitions and declares Courage to be a kind o fstbadfastness of soul. 
This Socrates sees to have the opposite fault of the former definition. 
The former was too narrow, this is too wide ; for not all steadfastness 
is morally good, but only steadfastness directed by intelligence. 1 
Without intelligence steadfastness might be only obstinacy or fool- 
hardiness. Nicias follows with the definition that it is the knowledge 
of what sis and what is not to be feared, in war and elsewhere . 2 / In 
the examination to which Socrates subjects this definition, he finds 
that the knowledge of what is and what is not to be feared is_synony- 
mous w ith the knowledge of good and evil . According to this defini- 
tion the^TW r is nnt a Trai* n fatf litlS ft^'ffiKi Laches 

closes here negatively, 8 as the former dialogue Charmides. There 
remains uncontested, as in the case of Charmides, that the specific 
x / virtufi ^yfer consideration rests on knowled^ as does virtue in gen - 
ieral j but what is the object of this know fofigf "^^rfirr^ 
The characteristic features of the genus is given, 4 but the species is 
not determined. Susemihrs 5 interpretation of the object of Laches 
seems the correct one, viz. that Courage T which appears to bsjESflSt 
\ remote fr om the o ther virtues, is at one witj^ foem in .this respect, , 
t hat they are all base d on toowledger nTiT this fashion he paves the 
way to the teaching of the Protagoras, tha t virtue, as the _toQwledgfi of 



1 Laches 192 E. 2 Ibid. 195 A. 

8 As to whether Laches ends negatively or positively, vide Becker : Jahrbiicher 
fUr Class. Philologie, Bd. 121 (1880), p. 305 seqq., with which compare Stall- 
baum: Prolegom. ad Lach. p. 16: Jam vero hie quoniam in superioribus forti- 
tudinem concessit unam aliquant universae virtutis esse partem, subtilissima hac 
Socratis argutnentatione id efficitur, ut ei denique concedendum sit, fortitudinis 
vim naturamque nondum ab ipsis usquequaque indagatem satisve recte definitam 
esse. Also Laches 199 £ : ouk &pa edpfjKanev, 2 Nucfa, &v8pela 5 ri tariv. 

4 Laches 199 E. 

5 Cf. Susemihl: Genet. Entw. d. Platon. Phil. I. 39. 
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the good, i? a unity. , , A secondary object of the dialogue is to bring to 
view the worth of the Socratic method in moral training. Knowledge 
or wisdom, as Socrates used <ro<t>Ca (for which c^wm^ is also em- 
ployed, cf. Protag. 330 B), has a moral character, and is not simply 
an intellectual excellence. It implies what Sidgwick calls "right 
judgment in respect of ends as well as means." 1 In Greek Ethics 
two distinct fratiir^gj^^^C^ tn fa-noticed ; the first is knowl- 
edge oi wTiaT"ts^and vjjhaiisLnQt to Jbe feared j the second^ tyt of 
d cadfastness. The one has mainly to do with the ifljejlg*"^ 
c eption , the other with the^ajj^ Socrates gives greater prgj^ inenre 
to the former, Arigfcofle* to the latter. With Socrates, however, 
we must not forget that virtue was not simply a correct intellectual 
estimation of the good or ba H 1 font als o ^ corresponding course of, 
conduct ; the former, as the primary, was with him the fundamental 
part of virtue. Conduct is only the actualization of thoughts. If 
these are wrong, acts will be correspondingly wrong, independently 
of any estimate we may put upon the quality of motive. Green, inl 
referring to the Socratic unity of virtue, reads out of the Platonic! 
Dialogues and Xenophon's Memorabilia more than is to be found in 
them. He says : " Here we have — not indeed in its source, but in 
that first clear expression through which it manifests its life — the 
conviction that every form of real goodness must rest on a will to be 
good, which has no object but its own fulfilment." 8 The same author 

1 Sidgwick : The Methods of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 230. 

2 With Aristotle the primary characteristic of dvtyeia is v-rro^ueiv, and this is 
the prevailing conception in later Greek Ethics. In Polit. 1334a 22, bvSptla and 
KapTcpla are used synonymously. The definition of courage as iTrtor-fjuv r&v 
$*iv&v koI ov deip&v included both jthe notions courage and fortitude, the one 
being the facing of danger and the other the enduring of pain without flinching. 
Bravery in battle and fortitude in illness are both regarded by Socrates as ele- 
ments of the notion, the essence of which, however, is knowledge (cf. Xen. Mem. 
iv. 6. 11; Protag. 360 D; Laches 190 E, 194 E). Cicero seems not to have 
approved the Socratic definition : Nam fortis animus et magnus in homine non 
perfecto nec sapienti ferventior plerumque est (De Officiis I. 46). Although 
Aristotle lays chief emphasis on endurance in courage, he also makes reason an 
element in it when he distinguishes between 6appa\ca and <po$tpd in such way 
as to make bvdpeia a \u<j6tt\s between them, i.e. rational courage, not foolhardi- 
ness (cf. Eth. Nic. III. 1 1. info. 10). See further, Protagoras 351 A, B, in 
which $dpaos is distinguished from Avfyefa; also 359 B seqq. 

8 Green : Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 271. 
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s fj/JL> » gence the basis of virtue ; further, Sokrates nowhere teaches that 
\ The will to be good had " no object but its own fulfilment." His 



I Ethics is essentially utilitarian ; to tcXos in his teaching is happiness. 
He was strongly opposed to the hedonistic doctrine that makes pleas- 
ure the primary end of life ; still he does not succeed in sharply dis- 
tinguishing the good and the agreeable. 8 The criticism of Aspasius 3 
on the Socratic definition of courage, viz. that men are courageous. 
not by reason of th e noble (&a to koXov), but by reason "of experience 
(&a rrjv ifjLweiptav), does not touch a real Sfficulty. For ipweipui, 
by which Aspasius . designates the Socratic im<mq/ir), not only does 
not exclude to koXov, but a correct knowledge of the good actualizing 
itself in conduct is itself, according to Socrates, koXov. 
■'. t ■ ; FroXago rasJ: Around this dialogue, which is chiefly concerned with 
' y, the question whether or not vir f"? r qn ^ fq "ght Q ^ Vtl * >lVT,TV>q ^ v> ^ r 
arranges all the smaller ethical dialogues. The sophists, of whom 
/ /, Protagoras of Abdera was the first to call himself .o-o<£iotiJs, announced 
^ 'J themselves as teachers of virtue. Socrates inquires into the nature of 
< .. , - /' this assertion. To do this he is obliged first to inquire into the nature 
of virtue itself, and from its nature to determine whether or not it can 
be taught. 5 All of the five virtues named in Protagoras — Wisdo m. 
Courage, Moderation, Justice^ Piety 6 — are only forms of one virtue, 7 ^ 



1 Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 188. 

2 Protagoras 351 E. et al. 

8 Aib teal fit vow iv Sxrirtp 01 avdptioi 4v rots KiMvois crpariwrau kolI otire 
ipofSovvrai teal Bappovoriv &OTtp kcl\ ot bvSpeloi, oh fi4vroi 5th, rh Ka\bv 
r^v tpLTtiplav. Aspasii in Ethica Nicom. quae supersunt Commentaria, ed. Heyl- 
but, p. 85 II. See also, Ao#cc? ykp rj repl ckcuttov ifiirapla ivdpela (hat, p. 84. 20. 

4 Aristotle was acquainted with the dialogue Protagoras, and recognized it as 
Platonic. Cf. Bonitz's article in Hermes y III. p. 447, in which he points out that 
Aristotle, in irepl £<f<av fxopLwv A 10. 687 A 23, had Protag. 321 C before his mind. 

6 Protagoras 319 A. 

6 Justice and Piety, which here seem to be regarded as separate virtues, are 
later on treated as one : 6tKcuo<rvvri is justice in reference to men, and 6o*i6tiis is 
justice in reference to gods, or piety. Cf. Euthyphro 12 D. seqq. 

7 Protagoras 320 B seqq., 349 B seqq. 
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th e essence of whic h is k n o wledg p^ The notion of good 1 is in noneJy— 
oT~fhe~ Sbcratic dialogues a^f gry definite one, 2 In the Protagoras 
it appears in hedonistic coloring ; the agre eable and p ainful appear 
as prominent characteristics of good and evil, and the Protagoras 
357 D even identifies ayaOov and 170Y. But inasmuch as things 
agreeable and painful are of different character and intensity, 8 we 
must understand how to estimate them ; i.e. our conduct in reference 
to both pleasure and pain must be regulated by cVioti^, — an art of 
estimating or measuring (fitrprfriK^) . Xln this way we are brought 
back to the main element in the Socratic notion of virtue, viz. that 
its basisj^agg5l|ri§«7y One of the results of this position is, that if , 

that no one c an do evil wilfully. 4 E very person who does anything* 
3oes It foT^ah object. A person represents to himself the attainment 
of this object as a good, whatever be the intrinsic nature of it If it 
is not a good, then the error lies in the person's false knowledge. 
With correct knowledge, therefore, no one will do wrong, or no one 
can do wrong wilfully (c/cw); for a person only wills that which his 
intelligence represents to him as a good. The difficulty here is that 
there is no fixed notion of good ; physical good and moral good not 
being kept distinct. Not until the late writings of Plato do we find an 
absolute idea of good (to ,dya$6v), to struggle toward 5 a knowledge 
of which embraces the sum of the duties of man. In this early 
period there is no absolute good ; consequently, no knowledge of 
absolute good. SlowledgejLjhej^re, as the basis of virtue , can 
furnjll nn ahgohitr ntandard nf right an ^ wronff . Lastly, we find 
in Protagoras utilitarianism 6 approved. TJn^sare^good in so far as-^T 
they produce pleasure or happine ss^ bad in so far ^sjhe}[^^^j^ys-- 
ioal^evils anTlTnTi ippines s. The character of things and acts is esti- 
mateoTTiythe character of the effects produced on the individual or 
society in reference to happiness. 



1 Protagoras 351 C seqq., 353 E seqq. 

a Luthardt: Die antike Ethik y ^. 41. In the Ethics of Plato in the later 
period we find an absolute notion of good in the idea rh byad6v. 
8 Protagoras 357 A. \ 
4 Protagoras 345 D. « 
* Susemihl : Genet. Entw. d. Plat. Phil, I. 58/ 
6 Protagoras 353 D. 
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Mcno. _ The subject of Meno is the same as that of Protagoras, 
friz. C an virtue be taught ? Thg ans™ pr to this depends on the nature 

_[gf virtfl fa Meno says it is " delight in the noble and the power to 
attain the same." 1 Socrates urge s tha t thejirst pa rt ofLthis defi- 
nition can b e affirmed of all men, but the. pajB^jQljattai^ 
noble (by "noble" is her e meant 2 wealth, power, hejdth^^ajid such 
physi cal good s as are the object of universal cfesire) is not the char- 
actelistic const ituent of virtue ; for this powerjlrTorder to be desig- 
nat ed as a prope rty of virtu e, must always be exercis ed withlustice 
(8ik<uW) .* This requires us to regard Sucauxrwrf, or one of theother 
individual virtues, as essentially belonging to the definition of Meno. 
This definition must therefore be abandoned as defective. Whether 

y virtue is teachable or not, depends on whether or not virtue is knowl- 
edge. If it is knowledge, then it can be taught. 4 Socrates proves 
that it is knowledge ; therefore it can be taught. Then the opposite 
opinion is adopted, and, to prove that virtue is not knowledge, the 
fact is cited that there are no teachers of virtue, which would be 
remarkable if virtue were teachable. The Sophists give themselves 
out as teachers of virtue, but are not. 5 The discussion at this point 
is involved in two hypothetical syllogisms, both of which cannot be 
true. 6 The second of these syllogisms is — 

If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable. 
Virtue is not teachable, 
.-. Virtue is not knowledge. 

This is evidently ironical, and is in direct opposition to the entire 
ethical teaching of Socrates in the other dialogues. The first syllo- 
gism, which harmonizes with the whole teaching of Socrates, there, 
fore, stands. The same opinion is expressed by Cicero, with much 

1 Meno 77 B. 3 Meno 78 C. 8 Meno 78 D. * Meno 89 C. 

5 Dummies: Akademika, p. 266. 

6 \^ a) If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable. 

Virtue is knowledge, 
Virtue is teachable. 

b) If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable. 
Virtue is not teachable, 
Virtue is not knowledge. 
Grote: Plato and the Other Companions of Sohrates, II. p. 10. 
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less circumlocution : " apery non est 8t8a#crbV : quod mihi persuaderi 
non potest." 1 

In this dialogue Socrates draws a distinction between two sorts of 
virtue, one of which rests on So£a aXi^s, and the other on cVioti^. 2 
yk» vjr f "* wh^h proHiirfl^ frr pat statesmen — *.,?, the inherent power 
which lifts such men above tljeir fellows and makes them the wise 
guides of states — is not imparted by teaching:: it comes only by 
div ine gift (<&ua noCpa) f it is a kind o f genius Sheer knowledge is' 
not enough, according to the Meno, to produce an able man of this 
kind : there must, in addition, be the divine spark in the soul to 
direct it i n the right. This sort of virtue is, accordingly, not the work 
ot man, but of God.* Al Lreal virtue is communicated by inspiration 
from the go ds ; i.e. the knowled ge which we PQSjj e^s&din a pre-ex- 
istence is revived, through dro/un^ots. This inspiration is, further, a 
sort of god-given (0cia fwtpa) impulse to attain truth and virtue, 
which has for its effect the awakening of dormant knowledge into 
conscious knowledge. To virtu e there are, accordingl y, two, guides. 
— 8o£a akrjdr)* and ono-ri^i^ Inthe Republic, however, the virtue 
which does not rest on knowledge is uncertain and blind. The virtue 
which rests on right opinion (Sofa akrjd-js), or ordinary virtue, is only 
introductory and preparatory to philosophic virtue. The opposition 
between the two in the Meno disappears in the Republic. The one 
grows out of the other ; the two form a unity.* In Sofa ak-qOrp and 
iTrurriqfir) and dvdfjivrfaLs we have unmistakable traces of the doctrine 
of ideas ; though, as in Lysis, nothing more definite than these point- 
ings toward the doctrine are to be found in Meno. 

^tpplpgy. The value of the Apology is chiefly an historical one. 6 
It ejcjttaliis the attitude of Socrates towards the law ; gives us his own 
opinion of the charges preferred against him ; and shows us the 
teacher living to the last, under severest trials, consistently with his 
teaching. In the indictment preferred against him were three points, 
one negative and two positive (Xenoph. Mem. 1. 1): a) He did not 




1 Suidas sub voce 'Aper^ : &i$aKr4\v re eTwu tV fycr^?, teal tijKov 4k rod 
ylvtadai kyaOohs 4k <pa6\<av. 

3 Meno 97 C. seqq. 

8 KSstlin : Die Ethik des class. Alter thums, I. p. 387. 

4 Zcller: Philosophic dcr Griechen, II. I. 881 seq. 
5 Susemihl: Genet. Entw. d. Plat. Phil. I. 
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recognize the gods of the state (org pew 7 xoXi? voptZa Oem m-k.). 
P) He introduced new divinities (iaum &ufuW). 7) He corrupted 
the youth, and in this respect committed wrong (douca). Only the 
third point is a strictly ethical one. Against the first two religious 
points, as well as the third one, Socrates defended himself. The fact 
that Socrates suffered execution, and refused to use means of escape 
which were put in his way, show how strong must have been his 
convictions, how unwavering his confidence in his own teaching. 1 
The fearlessness, the fobptia, with which he ran counter to the opin- 
ions and traditions of his time, gave incalculable strength to his 
philosophy, and made it the foundation of all the immediately fol- 
lowing ethical systems. 

Crito^ Crito is a continuation of the Apology, and likewise 
chiefly of an historical nature. Its chief ethical value consists in an 
exposition of Socrates' views of the dnrips nf a. citizen , pr * Uq Hii 
tionship of the individual to law . Socrates holds that the highest 
authority for the d etermination of ri^ht and wrong is not the law 
or public opinion^ but the divine law of individual reason . If indi- 
vidual reason is the highest authority, then the value of this authority 
is measured by the degree of intelligence in the individual ;* the 
greatest weight would be attached to the most expert and best trained 
amongst individual intelligences. In Crito 46 B he makes iru&tvOai 
r<j> \6y<f os Sv fioi Aoyifo/icvy /KXrtoro? tfxuvrjTai the ultimate appeal. 
In this Socrates includes what we understand by both conscienc e 
ar^ .xf-^ILfilJ^^jyOial arH in^Wtnal jlidgy^t, Socrates, as far 
as we can learn from the Platonic dialogues, was not conscious of the 
r *Pi\ diatinstao r> ********** -conscience and reason. By Saijxoviov he 
does not mean precisely what we understood by conscience. He 



1 Vide Horat. Carm. III. 3. 2 : — 

non civium ardor prava iubentium 
. non voltus instantis tyranni. 

Cf. Apol. 32 B, Kal bfiCbv Kehevbmav Kal Pouvtw. These two passages are noted 
by During: JahrbUcher fiir class. Philologie, Bd. 119 (1879), p. 15. 

a For evidence that Aristotle was acquainted with the dialogue Crito, and for 
the general question of its genuineness, vide Zeller's article in Hermes, Bd. XV. 
547. The dream of Eudemus recounted by Aristotle proves him to have been 
acquainted with the dialogue. Cicero, de Divinat. I. 25. 53, ei visum in quiete 
*igia facie iuvenem. 'Etofef rls fxoi yvrii *pofff\eov<ra KaA.^ koI evctifo kt\. 

to 44 A. 
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had probably not arrived at any definite conception of the psycho- 
logical nature of wjiat we term conscience. With him the activity 
of J^S^it&.jr^ m ^tfnfinn* "*f^ti v e, MgnH^nftv 1 which fact leads 
most modern investi gators to suppose that the jqjftww pf_SpcraJ.es 
is^something ejtfjrel y: disHnrt from con fl ni ea cfi, „J 3ocrates believed this 
Daimonion to be a divine voice within him, but we may say in the 
same way that some Christians still identify conscience with the voice 
of God. The forbidding office of conscience* as the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the moral monitor, was the one side to which 
the attention of Socrates was particularly directed ; this phenomenon 
of conscience was his Daimonion ; *>. Soufxoviov is identified with con- 
science in its negative manifestations. It is not necessary that any- 
thing transcendental should be seen in his doctrine of Daimonion ; 
personality is assigned to it figuratively. 2 Daimonion, which is a 
dissuading power, as well as the positive sense of duty or persuading 
power, is in the moral philosophy of Socrates referred back to knowl- 
edge ; both of these elements are combined in our notion of con- 
science. A thing should be done, or is advisable to be done, ofT] 
certain grounds ; with these grounds reason or knowledge has princi- I 
pally to do. A thing is not advisable, or should not be done ; a kind 
of moral instinct, &u/xovtov, holds us back. Both of these, viz. the \ 
advisory and dissuadatory principles, are based on knowledge, i.e. a ! 
knowledge of what is and what is not to be done, which, in a word, 
is the foundation of all virtue. In the instance of " thou shalt not," 
the moral instinct speaks clearly and shargly; thj&. clear, sharp voice 
is the Socratic Sol/jlovlw, or what we may call, for the lack 'of a 
better term, the negative conscience. The grounds of " thou shalt 
not " are, however, taken cognizance of by reason; consequently the 
ultimate basis of the ^negative as well as positive command (Gebot 
and Verbot) is knowledge (cwurrqfiri) . 

Green, in his Prolegomena to Ethics, says : " TV "» Mfpl cljjr^lR 
which our consciences acknowledg e has come to be t&e. devotion 
charact er and li feHST^ itse lf conceived as 

c onsisting in^TBe of ^e fedevoted artiyfty W thp P ar * n{ ^\ P*™ nn * ^ 

I 'Acl itTorp4xH fit rovro % hv fi4\\w Tpdrrctv, irporp^xei otixort, Apol. 31 D* 
3 For the various opinions that have been expressed on this much discussed 
subject, vide Zeller: Die Phil. d. Griechen, 4te Aufl., II. 1. 75 seqq. 
8 Green: Prolegomena to Elhies, p. 311. 
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Measured by this standard we have in the Socrates of the Apology 
and Crito a realized ideal of virtue. In the fulfilment of his last 
duty, viz. drinking the hemlock in obedience to the law of the 
state, when he had power to do otherwise, he performed the last 
of a series of duties, which gave historical proof that the doer was 
an ideally virtuous character. 1 Socrates did not regard the sentence 
as right, but he regarded obedience to the law as duty, consequently 
he refused the opportunity put in his way to evade the law. In 
his heroically suffering the infliction of wrong from the Athenians, 
he gives expression to one of his immortal precepts for conduct: 
ovSk a&iKOvjJAvov apa ayra&Wiv. 2 

jggfflt ^fr^ Socrates, after a discussion of Rhetoric, which he 
disapproves on account of abuses made of it (for flattery, putting 
the wrong in a good light before the court, making the worse appear 
the better reason, are the chief employments made of Rhetoric), 
inquires into the question, "What is the chief end of life?" This 
is examined in company with Callicles, the host of the celebrated 
Sophist Gorgias. It was a prevailing teaching amongst the later 
Rhetoricians and Sophists that the agreeable is the good> ^^} _^ 
wro ng is te tt er than to suffer wrpng T that ;tfce.Salisla£ti^M 
sions and d ^^M^q B ^^ en^ pl e , ftfiur* t h g gP od at ™hirh ™™ 
should 'aim. 4 This is the fundamental doctrine of the fcedonis ticN 
school^ of which Aristippus 6 was the founder. Callicles asserts the 
ngHtof the stronger as the law of nature (rbv Kptima rov rjrrwos 
&PX €LV Ka * **«>v 2x €tv )» Socrates says if the KptCrrovts are identical 
with the <f>povifjLQ)Tepoi, as Callicles admits, then they should rule them- 
selves as well as others. To which Callicles responds that no barriers 

1 Hoffding: Ethische Principien, p. 1 1 3. a Crito 49 B. 

8 For the time of composition, about which there is a disparity of twenty-nine 
years between the opinions of Teichmuller and Bergk, vide Dummler : Akade- 
mika, p. 69, and Susemihl: Genet. Entw. d. Plat Phil. p. 113. 

4 Cf. Gorgias 491 seqq.; Repub. 343, 344; Meno 71 E. How far the same 
teaching is to be referred to the Sophists in general, especially to the earlier 
Sophists, is likely to remain a matter of controversy. This is due to the fact that 
one is left much to the general tone and tendency of the Platonic writings, and to 
the fact that the Sophists represent no definite body of doctrine. But on the 
question, vide Zeller: Die Phil d.jGr., 4te Aufl., II. i. 606 seqq., and Grote: 
History of Greece, ch. 67, vol. viii. pp. 479-544. 8 Vide note I, p. 155. 

6 Stein places his birth in 435 B.C., thus making him Plato's elder by eight years. 
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or boundaries should be placed to the satisfaction of desire, and that 
the ability to satisfy desire to the fullest extent is virtue and happi- 
ness. Against the view that the agreeable or pleasure is identical 
with the good, S ocrates puffi fpmrprA two nbjfrtinnii ; p) ^^onA 
^vrlnrigg j^s op posite — bad. The same thing cannot be both good 
and bad at the same time. Pleasure, 1 however, consists in the satis- 
faction of desire. Desire as such is a feeling of dissatisfaction. If 
there be no feeling of dissatisfaction there can accordingly be no 
feeling of satisfaction ; the one is, therefore, the precursor and con- 
dition of the other. Consequently the feeling of pleasure includes 
its own opposite as a necessary condition to its own existence. Good, 
however, cannot include its own opposite; rjftasnre anH +hjg, q™a 
^ re r fofil ^foret DOt identical. 2 0) Callicles 1 admits that knowledge 
and courage are goods per se, and that men by means of them 
become ayaOoL But he has said that pleasure is the only good. It 
is evident from this that Callicles employs good in different senses. 
Callicles now admits that amongst pleasures some are good and 
others bad. This admission having been made, Socrates , sav° f ka f 
r^TOre.*™,? Anf } l 0?* final a " n °f conduct ox ihe ahsnlutp 

jorgi as/ Socrates or the Socratic Plato 4 bases happiness (cv&u^ 
on moderatio n {a-ax^pocrvvrj) and justice (SucaMawrj) ,* /'^ on^ 
virtu e^; by evil (koku l) men are made unhappy. In this dialogue . 
^toiffiocrwiy 6 is the jangr harmony of the soutT wfiich manifests itself 
outwardly in the virtues'" of justice, holiness, and courage^"~"The 
^ttainm^nfr n f ^Tr^HI wtl1 Vk * s on ty to be attained through virtue, 
is the highest obj ect o f life. ^^When this is reached and the soul 
disrobed ' of ' trie TxicTy, wmcfilceeps us from seeing its real nature and 
it comes before the last judgment, no scars and disfigurements 
inflicted by wrong and injustice are seen. By the attainment of 
perfect harmony and beauty of the soul, which is perfect virtue, men 
attain the /xaKapwv vrjvoi (Gorgias 523 B), as described in the splen- 
didly wrought myth which Plato works out on the basis of Iliad XV. 
187 seq., and with which he closes this, one of the finest of the 
entire series of dialogues. 

1 Stein: Geschickte des Platonismus, I. 171. 8 Id. I. 175. 
8 Bonitz: Platonische Studien, 2te Aufl. 1875, p. 12. 

4 Dfimmler : ' Akademika, p. 73. 6 Gorgias 508 B. 6 Vide note 2 (above). 
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Euthyphro} In Euthyphro, which treats of Holiness (6<non;s), 



the case from which the discussion has its starting-point is that of 
Euthyphro against his father. This case is used as a text, from 
which to proceed to a justification of Socrates against the charge of 
impiety, or a wrong attitude toward the gods. The father of Euthy- 
phro has caused the death of a slave contrary to law, and the son 
brings a complaint against him for homicide. This treatment of his 
father on the part of Euthyphro Socrates declares to be impious. 
Euthyphro defends his action as right. Whereupon Socrates asks 
in what consists the ****nr+ *™|jpfrgg ftr r'^Yi — **y € ™ 
dvax to wriov kcu to avoow. 2 Euthyphro cites an instance which is 
meant at the same time to defend himself and to explain what holi- 
ness is. This instance is the example of Zeus punishing his father 
Cronos for wrong. Socrates urges that the citation of a single case 
does not furnish a definition. Euthyphro then formulates a defini- 
tion in which he says that the holy is that which is pleasing to the 
gods (to fdv tois Oeok irpoa-<f>iXh ooxov). 8 The objection which 
Socrates urges to this is that there is a difference of moral judgment 
amongst the gods, as is proven by the numerous quarrels amongst 
them. Consequently what would please one might not please 
another. This cannot therefore be made a standard. Euthyphro 
then amends his definition and says that what is pleasing to all the 
gods is holy (tovto clvai to ooxov o av iravrcs ot dtoi <f>i\o><riv) . 4 
Socrates urges that the pleasure of the gods in a thing does not con- 
stitute the essence of its holiness, but vice versa a thing is pleasing 
to the gods because it is holy, i.e. the intrinsic character of the thing 
is prior to and exists independently of the judgment of the gods. 
Euthyphro has here confused the consequences^)^ tjunj* with its 
grounds. Socrates now puts forth the view that wnorrp is a part of 



1 For the time of composition, as to which there is great difference of opinion, 
vide Susemihl: Genet. Entw. d. Plat. Phil. I. 125 seq.; also Zeller: Phil. d. 
Gr. t 4te Aufl., II. 1. 530: "Noch etwas fruher, urn die gleiche Zeit wie die 
Apologie, konnte in ahnlicher Absicht [ein Bild. d. Sokr. und d. sokr. Phil, 
zu entwerfen] der Euthyphron geschrieben worden sein, wenn er nicht schon 
der Zeit des sokratischen Processes angehSrt." 

2 Euthyphro 5 D. 
8 Euthyphro 6 E. 
4 Euthyphro 9 E. 
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imSvvvfj, 1 to which Euthyphro gives his approval. This is further 
defined 2 as that part of justice (hiKaiovvvri) which has reference to 
the gods. 8 In continuing the inquiry into the nature of this "justice 
in reference to the gods," i.e. holiness, Euthyphro says it consists 
in the knowledge of sacrifice and of prayer. This appears to mean I 
a knowledge of what we owe the gods and what we are to expect I 
from them — the sum of our active and passive relations to the gods./ 
This phase of virtue is therefore in its turn groun ded on knowledge/ 
(ou^i iwurri^fjirfv riva rov $ vtiv tc kcu evx € ^cu ; 4 ) . With tnis tne Eutny- 
phro closes, the discussion as to the essence of ooW^lfeinainiiig 
unfinished. The definition that the holy is that which the gods 
love 5 is rejected by Socrates, but no other is found to take its place. 
In this respect the dialogue ends negatively. It is not, however,^ 
wholly negative. It is established that^ocrS^ 

in consequence of » which Plato uses hereafter only four cardin al , 

Tdrtuej^the jffibLizj^ su borrl rng ^ fr> j"g+\™ ■«» « — 

species7 > T ; urther, oa-iorrjVls justic e in refe rence tiLlh e_gods. and as 
a virtue has i ts foundation in knowledge. In so far the dialogue 

contains positiv e teaching. _ 

" This closes the examination of the separate writings in the so- 
called first period {vide p. 135). We have now further to examine 
the results of the foregoing, prior to a treatment of the notion of 
virtue as Plato conceived it in the third and fourth books of the 
Republic. We may note here, in passing, that one virtue, 6 <£pow;<ris, 
has not been treated in the foregoing, though it receives special 
mention in Meno (88 C, D, 97 B), where it is defined as a hege- 
monic virtue ; but this is precisely the nature of <ro<£«x. It receives 
further mention in the Apology (29 D). It is entirely omitted here, 



1 Euthyphro 12 D; Protagoras 329 C, 330 D, E, 333 B. 

2 Euthyphro 12 E, 13 C. 
8 Laches 199 D. 

* Euthyphro 14 C. 

6 " Das Gute wird dann dasjenige, was mit Gottes Willen fibereinstimmt, und 
gut ist es nur, weil es mit Gottes Willen ubereinstimmt (bonum est quia deus vult). 
Diese Lehreward von Duns Scotus gehorig formulirt, ' Der Mord sei keine Siinde, 
wenn Gott den Mord vorgeschrieben hatte.' " — Hoflfding : Ethische Principien, 
p. 13. This principle of divine authority or divine approval as the ground of 
right and wrong is contested by Socrates in Euthyphro. 

6 Meno 87 B, C; Protagoras 323-329. 
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because it receives no extended treatment in the first period, and 
because in Protagoras and Euthyphro it is not reckoned with the 
cardinal virtues. It is in the later writings employed as the prac- 
tical side of <ro<l>Ca. 1 In the first period, however, no teaching is 
found to that effect except by implication (^ponyo-ts povov ffydrai rov 
optfws 7rpaTT«v. Meno 97 C). Meno 97 B, C sets ^ponyo-is oppo- 
site Sofa dkrjOiqs. The same is done with imarrypri. It is plainly, 
then, a virtue of the intelligence, of which <ro<£ta is the generic and 
representative virtue. The words rov op0«s irparruv indicate with 
sufficient definiteness that it is that virtue of the intelligence which 
concerns itself with the practical. Accordingly we may, in both first 
and third period, regard foovqo-i? as included in <ro<£ia, as Sucauxrvrq 
includes 60-101-779. 

\The first and most prominent thing to be observed in the Socratic 
teaching is that the essential characteristic oj virtue is knowledge : * 
knowledge is comm on and essential to all toe jjinjg^ yc n 

eiSos ravrbv awaaai ?x°w*v^eno 72 C). The highest good in 

! Greek Ethics through its entire history is happiness (cv&u/w>na). 
The jossession of the s trength and ajriUtxJQ^^I^ 
; (apeny) ; this jstrength ar^ flhiKty.£ocr,aittft. idtttitifigs wirfr JmnwlgHgre 

X^iirurrrjfjLrj) . With the Socratic conception of knowledge was asso- 
ciated the power to actualize itself, not, however, in the general sense 
of the Baconian scientia est potestas ; — e.g. aVopeta is on the theoret- 
ical side the knowledge of what is and what is not to be feared, on 
the practical side it is the actualization of this knowledge in keeping 
one's post in battle, or otherwise giving expression to intelligent 
courage. The virtue of anything in the Platonic sense, and in Greek 
usage in general, is that which fits it for fulfilling its aim. The 
English usage of virtue in this sense may be seen in such expressions 

^ as, " The medicine has lost its virtue." * £he Roman yirtus, bravery 
in battle, was that quality which, in the estimation of the Roman, 
\ fitted the citizen for fulfilling his chief , aim, — the defence of the 

\ state. The virtue of an eye is its fitness to fulfil its aim, seeing. 

1 Compare the Ethics of the Stoa, in which <ro<pla is included in <pp6vy<ris, and 
by $p6vii<ns moral insight is meant. Vide Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss d. Gesch. 
d. Phil. d. Altertkums, I. 259. The same usage is found in the Laws (631 C), 
where Plato substitutes (ppSvrjais for <ro<pla. 

2 Vide note 6, p. 151. 
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The virtue of man is in the same way his fitness to fulfil his aim ; 1 
Vfl t is the pleasing and satisfactory condition of man. 2 In the Socratic 
Ethics virtue is not the contemplation of the ideas, or the becoming 
like the absolute good, 3 — the aim of the virtuous life in the later 
dialogues, — but fitness to attain evoai/Aon'a. This fitness expresses 
itself in this, — that a person live in harmony with his higher 
nature, viz. reason. 4 Closely related to this is the Stoic concep- 
tion of virtue as a life in harmony with nature, ofwXoyovfievm rrj 
<£vo-ci £rjv. Chrysippus conceives <£v'<ri« here as the unity of human 
and universal nature, and Zeno, who calls the tc\os at which the 
virtuous life aims to ofioXoyovfLevm trjv, says further: tovto 8' cort 
kol$* ha \6yov kol <jvfM<t>(x)vov tftv (Stob. Eel. II. 6. 6. 132 ; ed. 
Meineke II. p. 39). The virtue of man is then the health and fitness 
of the soul as the highest part of man, and of the understanding as 
the highest part of the soul, and the living in accordance with this. 5 
The same doctrine underlies the sentence which Chr. Wolf lays at the 
foundation of his teaching on virtue : " Do that which makes you 
more perfect ; avoid that which makes you less perfect." The reason 
must say what tends to make more perfect and what to make less 
perfect. The life therefore which corresponds with the utterances of 
reason is the virtuous life. Reason is consequently in the Wolfian 
Ethics the ultimate basis of virtue. The chief of the cardinal virtues 
is with Socrates <ro<j>la. Without^reasoj L there can be no v irtue. We 
have remarked that the Ethics of this periocT as well as the Greek 
Ethics in general is eudaemonistic. Virtue was regarded by Socrates 
and the Socratic Plato not only as an end in itself, but also as a 
means ; the end at which all virtue aims is happiness. All conduct 
accordingly is good only in so far as it is useful to the attainment of 
this end. Further, that the ethical teaching of the historical Socrates 



1 KSstlin : Die Ethik des class. Alterthums, I. 70. 

a Cf. the etymology of Curtius, ap€-r4)> Api-aros, bpt-ottev. — « Griechische Ety* 
mology, 342. Also Etymolog. Magnum, ed. Gaisford, sub voc. tyer-fi • " t) *ap\ 
rh &pl<r«, hpeffr^i koI iper-f), ^ icaffiv &p€ffKov(ra" 

8 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundr. d. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Alter. , 7te Aufl., p. 169 seq. 

4 In the Ethics of the contemporary of Socrates, Democritus, the same position 
is assigned to knowledge : dufarcp £vpc<ri re koX itritrriifip bpBoirpay4<ov tis iw$(yf)'ios 
a/xa Kai cb$6yvwfu>s yivcrai. Mullach's Fragmenta: De Democrito, 135. 

6 Rep. 431, 444, 611. 
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was utilitarianism is seen from the testimony of Xenophon, 1 as well 
as from that of Plato. 2 So crates, a cknowledged no s uch J jnagjis an 
obligationtojdo^^ 

ance of*such thing would be sin in the Christian sense. The sole 
obligation lay in its serviceableness to reach an end. The sum of 
conduct aims at the highest end, i.e. the highest good for man, viz. 
€v8aifiovLa. In fitness to reach this lay all the moral quality of virtue ; 
Le. its moral quality lay in its character as means and not as end, 
or at least not as final end, but at the same time it is with Plato an 
essential means to happiness. 8 In application to society Stephen 
gives expression to an equally definite utilitarianism : " The ultimate 
and governing principle is in all cases the utility of the quality, in the 
sense in which utility means fitness for the conditions of life. . . . 
Moralists agree approximately in the admission that truthfulness is an 
essential condition of the welfare of society as known to us. This, 
according to me, is the ultimate ground, in a scientific sense at least, 
of its moral value." 4 In an utilitarian system of Ethics of this kind, 
the only means of estimating utility is reason ; but inasmuch as the 
judgments of reason in different men are different, there can then be 
no absolute standard of good and bad, such as is to be found in the 
Christian religion, where the standard is revealed law of an absolutely 
good Law-giver, and in which the morally bad takes the name of sin. 
Socrates made the usefulness of a thing to attain the end (happi- 
ness) the standard of good and bad, consequently he knew no such 
standard as the will of God, nor any such thing as sin, in the sense 
of sin being transgression of the law of God. His doctrine of virtue 
was therefore purely naturalistic; the transcendental basis of right 
and wrong which Euthyphro proposes was rejected by Sdcrates. 
The moral character of a thing, as already remarkeoyis nothing 
beyond its fitness to serve the end at which life aim<and this is not 
s o much the happiness of socife ty_asJhe happiness of the in35dflli&. 
Plato does not geXj^ewndindividualism until after the Socratic 



1 " rb &pa o}(p^Mfxov aya&6v iariv tirtp oxf>4\ijj.ov $ \ Ao/cct juot, ftpir*" — Xen. 
Mem. iv. 6, 8. 

2 . . . ravr i<rr\v &,ya0&, & i<rrtp w<p4kifia rots kvOpAirois ; teal val Ai $<prj. — 
Protag. 333 D. 

'astlin : Die Ethik des class. Alterthums, I. 1 12. 
tephen: Science of Ethics t pp. 189, 206. 
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period, when he concerns himself with social Ethics or Politics. 
Furthermore, in this first period Plato has done nothing toward a psy- 
chological foundation for his ethical system, which forms a prominent 
feature of the Republic. Plato in the Socratic period takes for 
granted the relation of will and motive to ethical questions, without/ 
any closer examination into the subject ; or possibly he was not at all 
conscious of their nature. Both are included in his notion of knowl- 
edge, which embraced theoretical knowing as well as will to actualize 
the known good. Green thus presents both features : " That a man 
should seek an object as ' part of his happiness/ 1 or as one without 
which in his then state he cannot satisfy himself, — and this is to will 
— implies that he represents himself to himself as in a better state 
with the object attained than he is without it ; and this is to exercise 
reason." 2 This relationship, however, is not expressed in the Socratic 
Ethics. Further, the distinction between good and moral good is 
nowhere clearly made by Socrates. Power, wealth, justice, are all 
ayaOd. The objective intrinsic character of an act, independent of 
the motive to which it is to be referred or any like subjective ele- 
ment, as qualified to make for happiness, is the fundamental notion 
of the Ethics of Socrates. " The distinction between the good and 
bad will," says Green, "must lie at the basis of every system of 
Ethics." 8 However it may stand with the truth or untruth of this 
statement that ' the distinction between the good and bad will must 
lie at the basis of any system of Ethics,' it is not the conscious basis 
of the ethical teaching of Socrates. 

In the first period all the writings may be called essentially dia- 
logues of search; notions are investigated and popular beliefs and 
traditions in reference to virtue are made the subject of inquiry, in 
order to find out if they be true, and if not, what the true is. No 
preconceived doctrines are started with and defended. Although 



1 Socrates, in his Eudaemonism, although he does not adopt Hedonism as it 
took form in the Ethics of the later Aristippus, still does not always keep the 
notions of the good and agreeable distinct. Cf. Protagoras, 351 E, 358 B. And 
although he does not set i?5u in the foreground like Aristippus, still its position in 
the Socratic teaching is prominent enough to lend it a decidedly hedonistic 
coloring. 

3 Green : Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 186. 
8 Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 160. 
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the generic notion 'virtue' occupies considerable space in these 
Socratic inquiries, it is always investigated through the single or 
specific virtues, in order to determine, through what is common to 
the specific virtues, the content of the generic notion. Therefore 
psychological questions of will, motive, etc. find no place in this 
period. The separate cardinal virtues are examined ; and these Plato 
did not arbitrarily name, but accepted from tradition. The one 
element which the Socratic Plato finds common to these is that with 
which we have had to do in almost every dialogue, viz. knowledge 
(iirurrqurj) , and this he considers the essence of the generic notion 
Stpcrrj. The cardinal virtues 1 which Plato employs in Euthyphro 
are cro<£ui, avSpeta, cr<a<l>pocrvv^, and hiKajuwrvvq, Before leaving the 
smaller dialogues for the Republic, we shall review what Plato has 
done in them to define these specific virtues. 

. So^j^JThe notion <ro<f>(a in the early dialogues has much in 
common with the notion reasonableness, i.e. the right relation of 
reason to opinion or conduct, a subjective disposition in reference 
to something external, which disposition is in harmony with and 
regulated by reason. In Laches 2 every man is good in reference to 
the things in which he is wise. The courageous man is wise in refer- 
ence to the things in which he exhibits rational courage ; in other 
words, courage is a kind of wisdom. It therefore falls under the 
more generic notion <ro<£ta with which imarqfirf is used synony- 
mously, 3 though the ordinary Platonic usage of iirurrwrj is classified 
knowledge or science. The close relationship of <ro<£ia to dyadov is 
seen from Meno, 4 where <ro<f>6s and dya$6s are placed together. 
In Protagoras 6 wisdom is identified with self-control, in which it 
approximates cro)(f>po<rvv7] : ovoc KpuTTv iavrov aWo n rj <ro<^ta. 
Here theoretical knowledge goes entirely over into irpo&c. In all 
of these dialogues o-o<f>{a refers not merely to abstract science or 
theoretical knowledge, but also to practical wisdom with which con- 
duct has directly to do. 



1 In the Laws Plato adheres to this number of cardinal virtues, although they do 
not have the same content, and for eofta he has substituted <pp6v7\<ris. Legg. 631 C. 

2 Laches 195 A, 194 E. 
8 Protagoras 330 B. 

4 Meno 93 E. 

6 Protagoras 358 C. 
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'Ayfycu r. No precise definition of aVSpcta is reached in the smaller 
dialogues" Two elements in the notion, however, are marked, 
a) It is based on knowledge. 0) It has for its object that which 
tends to produce fear. What the more precise nature of these 
objects is comes to no explanation. A distinction is made in Pro- 
tagoras 1 between foolhardiness and courage (0ap<ros and avSpaa). 
"AvS/xia is something that is always good and noble, koXov and 
dyaOw, whereas Odppo* is not a good ; it does not have for its origin 
nobility of nature, but is derived aVo tc^s ; aVSpaa, on the other 
hand, is derived diro <£vo-ecos koL evrpon-tas rwv i/a^uiv. Only the wise 
man can be brave, t\e. only rational courage can be real courage. 
It is, as we saw in Laches, 2 a knowledge of what is and what is not 
to be feared. In Meno 8 we find that, if courage is not united with 
practical wisdom or insight (^pdn/cts), it is injurious; consequently 
under such circumstances it is not a virtue, for virtue cannot be 
injurious. Courage without intelligence (avcv vov) is Odpaos. In 
Protagoras 4 the element of knowledge is made so prominent in 
aVSpcux, that Socrates suggests it is identical with cro^ia. In Gorgias 5 
their separateness is affirmed without meeting contradiction. Fur- 
ther than this, no definition is given in the first period either of the 
intrinsic nature of dvSpeta or of its relation to the other cardinal 
virtues or of the character of the objects with which it concerns itself. 

fittfjjugocn/OT^The chief attempts at a definition of vvfowrvvr) in 
the early dialogues have been given in noticing Charmides, which is 
specially devoted to this virtue. General and unsatisfactory as are 
the various definitions put forward in Charmides, quite as general 
are the definitions which we find in the other dialogues of the same 
period. In the treatment of all the cardinal virtues the attention is 
directed chiefly to the nature of the virtue itself, without reference 
to its bearing on the person exercising it. In the case of (rw<f>po<rvvr) 
the reflex action of the virtue is characterized by saying it is not only 
a good per se, but in its working makes the person good. 6 Whether 
the possession of the virtue is prior to its exercise, or whether the 
person becomes virtuous by the fact of the exercise, is nowhere in 
this series of writings discussed. The last definition in Charmides 



1 Protagoras 349 D, 350 A seqq. 

* Meno 88 B. 4 Protagoras 350 D. 

6 Charmides 161 A. 



a Laches 195 A, 196 D. 
• Gorgias 495 C. 
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is perhaps the most general of all, in which awf^poaximi is said to be 
the science of good and evil (dyaOov tc koI koxov) } This would 
seem to identify the notion auxfrpoovvr] with virtue in general. No 
more satisfactory determination of the content of this notion is 
arrived at in the dialogue specially devoted to its discussion. In 
Protagoras* it is suggested that awfrpooTjvrj is one with aoffna, as 
oawnp with hacauxrvvrj. A few lines further in the same dialogue* 
o-uxfrpwrvrr) is defined as right state of thought (cv <£povcTv). 4 In this 
conception Socrates has regard only to the subjective; the object 
or objects to which * right thinking ' refers is not made clear. All 
virtue in the Ethics of Socrates is 1 right thinking ' in reference to a 
something, but includes further a irpa&s which corresponds to cv 
<t>povtiv. 4 This definition is then only one side of the general notion 
of virtue with Socrates. This ev <f>pav£tv, as an intellectual state 
characteristic of au^poavvrj, will, however, be of interest in noticing 
the definition in the Republic. The remarks on vu^pwruvr) in Gor- 
gias 5 will also have interest for the Republic. In Gorgias it is said 
that good order in the body is called health ; good order in the soul, 
by which it is brought into harmony with its laws, is justice (&*oto- 
a-wrf) and moderation (a^pwrvvrj) . These two virtues are placed 
in juxtaposition as, taken together, denoting the health, harmony, and 
virtue of the soul. What particular office, however, is to be assigned 
to each, is left indefinite. Toward a determination of the notion 
under consideration we draw from the foregoing the following results : 
a) It has for its foundation, as in the case of the other virtues, knowl- 
edge, ft) It is of the nature of health, or harmony of the soul, y) It 
has a reflex action on the person exercising it, which gives him the 
character 'good.' 8) An emphasized feature of it is that it is 'right 
thinking * (c? foovttv), which indicates that it is chiefly concerned 
with a subjective state. 



1 Charmides 174 D. 
8 Protagoras 333 B. 
8 Protagoras 333 D. 

4 Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, emphasizes in his definition of cuppoa^vji 
the external element, the praxis : aWit <roo<pp6vcov rol fori teal Mphs teal yvvcutchs 
otirws toiuv tvas rd re 6vra us Bfarurra ?$ei xal &h\a Zn v\€?ara ix rod koAoO 
re koI tiitcatov irpotrytrfiffcrai. Xen. Oeconom. vii. 15. 

6 Gorgias 504 C. 
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AtKatoo-wiy. In these dialogues of search, from the Lesser Hippias 
to Euthyphro, the entire ethical investigations are of a tentative 
character; current notions are examined and found unsatisfactory, 
new definitions are put forward, which on being investigated are 
rejected. The mass of the writings is consequently of a negative 
character. Many of the definitions which are put forward are 
rejected as wholes, but parts of them would have been accepted by 
Socrates as true. To tell just how much of each definition Socrates 
would have accepted as true, is a difficult feature in the study of this 
period. 

Important as is the position which the cardinal virtue SiKauxrwri 
holds in the Ethics of Plato, no very complete result can be reached 
as to the content of the notion in the ten compositions immediately 
under consideration. In Hippias II 1 StKauxrvvrj is said to be either 
Svvafu? or €7n<rTrjfjLri or both. The juster soul shows itself to be at 
once the wiser and stronger. When the powerful and wise soul does 
anything unjust, it does it intentionally and for a purpose, by means 
of the possession and skilful use of power (8wa/u« kol rexyyj). These 
are both, therefore, elements of justice. AiW/u« is power, whether 
of a moral, intellectual, or physical kind ; rixyrf is the ability to make 
use of the SiW/us in a practical way : it is practical art. The two 
terms would therefore mean the potential and actual phases of 0W10- 
ovvt). In order that justice exist, there must be in the person not 
only a) a capability or potentiality of justice, but ft) this must be 
actualized. Justice is therefore an actualized power, or a capability 
made effective. In Protagoras 2 justice is made to consist in the state 
of the person ; it consists in a person being just, i.e. it is efts as well 
as SiW/us. The same thing is said of virtue in the Definitions 3 
which go under Plato's name : efts naff fjv to l\ov dyaObv Xeyerai. 
In Crito 4 the notion has to do chiefly with law, with what is right . 
or wrong in reference to a legal standard. Refusal to escape from 
prison and obedience to the law by undergoing the penalty imposed 
by it is called by three terms, — StWov, koXov, dyaOov. Again virtue 
and justice are placed side by side to represent the sum of right 

1 Hippias II. 375 E scqq. 

2 Protagoras 33 D. 

8 "Opoi III. 411 D. Baiter, Orelli 855. 2. 
* Crito 47 C, 48 A, 53 C, 53 E. 
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action in reference to the matter of obedience to law. A few lines 
later justice is called a part of virtue, no other part being mentioned 
in this connection. This makes it evident that Sckcuoowi? was the 
cardinal virtue to which Socrates attached greatest importance at 
that time, which was a time when his chief concern was with law. 
Justice is, therefore, the virtue which has chiefly to do with legal 
obligations. This further agrees with the idea which lies at the basis 
of its etymology. In Gorgias 1 the nature of man is divided into 
physical and psychical ; with the former the sciences of gymnastics 
and medicine have to do ; with the latter, politics. Politics is further 
divided into a) nomothetics or legislation, and /?) justice. Further, 
justice is to the soul what medicine is to the body. In Protagoras,* 
in the course of the myth narrated by the Sophist, a distinction is 
made between technical and political virtues ; the former was given 
to men by Prometheus and had reference only to handicraft; the 
latter were bestowed later by Zeus, and were such virtues as justice 
and moderation, which immediately concerned society and the state. 
This irokiTiKrj dpenj of the Protagoras is not to be confused with the 
political or citizen's virtue of the Republic, which goes under the 
same name as this in Protagoras, but in the Republic is used to dis- 

Itinguish a lower order of virtue from the higher or philosophic virtue. 
Before turning to the Republic as the representative dialogue of 
; Plato's finished moral philosophy, there are certain elements in the 
/ doctrine of virtue in these Socratic dialogues to be specially noted : 
a) Virtue is identified with knowledge, or knowledge is at least 
the essential element in the notion, without which virtue cannot 
exist, b) In all men there is a like capacity for virtue. 8 The slave 
in Meno is the possessor of dormant knowledge, which only requires 
to be awakened in memory. All men are like possessors of this 
through reminiscence, c) Virtue can be developed by instruction. 
d) There are four cardinal virtues, viz. <ro<j>(a, dvSpeta, aoxf^poavvrj, 
&KCU00W17. e) There is only one virtue ; these four cardinal virtues, 
or manifestations of the one, are reducible to a generic notion. 
/) The good is identified with the useful (<o<j>€kifiov) ; the character 
of the moral teaching of Socrates in this direction is, therefore, 
utilitarianism, g) This implies that virtue is not an end in itself ; 



Gorgias 464 B. 2 Protagoras 323 B. 8 Zeller II. 1, p. 879. 
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for if a thing is aty&i/iov, it is useful for something ; a thing useful 
for its own sake or useful without reference to a something for which 
it is useful, is an absurdity. 1 The end aimed at in the utilitarianism 
of Socrates is happiness ; in reference to the final end of virtue the 
Socratic teaching is, therefore, eudaemonism. The i/Su which forms 
the chief element of happiness is not momentary sensual pleasure, 
though that may form part of the sum. The essence of happiness, 
at which all virtue aims, consists in pleasant sensations of the great- 
est possible intensity for the greatest length of time, 2 i.e. the greatest 
amount of happiness during existence. Against intemperance and 
sensual indulgence the only argument Socrates could bring was, that 
they decrease the sum of happiness and are on this ground evils. 
That he Gensured both is clear from his manner of living and his 
expressed disapproval of aKpaxrta.* It is plain that Socrates taught 
a form of Hedonism, though very different from that of Aristippus, 
with whom the separate sensations 4 of pleasure are the good, with- 
out reference to the sum of happiness for the sum of life. In the 
foregoing we have noticed the chief features in the teaching on 
virtue, as found in the so-called Socratic dialogues. There remains 
for consideration the content of the same notion in the Republic. 



The Republic. 

The Republic has been reserved for consideration at the conclu- 
sion of this inquiry, in order that the ethical contents of the dialogues 
of the Socratic period might be examined independently and the re- 
sults more easily compared with the fully developed ethical system of 
Plato. Of all the works of Plato the Republic is the most important 
for his Ethic s as well as his P olitic s. Both are branches of practical 
philosophy: an investigation of the one involves more or less an 
understanding of the other. Sidgwick calls Politics "the theory of 
what ought to be (in human affairs) as far as this depends on the 

1 Heinze : Der Eudaimonismus in d. griech. Phil., in Abhandlungen d. Konigl. 
Sachs. Gescll., Bd. 8, p. 741. 

2 Heinze: Der Eudaim. in d. griech. Phil., p. 744. 
8 Heinze : Der Eudaim. in d. griech. Phil., p. 747. 

4 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Alterthums, 7te* Aufl., 
p. 127. 
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common action of societies of men," 1 and Ethics "the science or 
study of what ought to be, so far as this depends on the voluntary 
action of individuals." 2 In this, one of the last, and without excep- 
tion the greatest of Plato's works, the state is investigated as an 
analogue of the individual. What is difficult to see and read in 
the individual is here written in large letters; it is the individual 
enlarged. We have seen that Socrates scarcely went beyond a 
dialectical investigation of the single virtues in the individual, and 
that he examined almost exclusively the material already at hand.* 
His work was not creative, and did not result, except in the later 

(efforts of his disciples, in the building up of any system. In the entire 
history of Ethics as a philosophic science, Plato was the first to work 
creatively. Part of his material, as the names of the four cardinal 
virtues, he borrowed from tradition ; he gave them, however, differ- 
ent meanings and brought his teaching on virtue into harmony with 
J his psychology. This tradition he uses in his early works as hypothe- 
j sis; later, when confirmed by his triple division of the soul, he 
I adopts the fourfold division of virtue into his system. The chief 
f eatures of Plato's Ethics as set forth in the Republic are, according 
to Hoffding, a) The unity of virtue, and ft) self-government for the 
good of the state ; ue. the s um of in dividual duties consists in the sum 
of duties to the state. This same view, he further notices, is to be found 
in Comte's Altruism and in Fichte's Ethics, the latter of whom says : 
" Es gibt nur eine Tugend, die — sich selber als Person zu vergessen, 
und nur ein Laster, das — an sich selbst zu denken." 4 The indi- 
vidual is made subservient to the state ; the state is prior in right to 
the individual. The primary notion which lies at the basis of the 
T state is justice ; the state is the concrete realization of the idea of 
\ justice. The morally good is determined by the notion Si#coto<rwi7 
\ -as found in the state. The individual can consequently be good or 
j moral only in as far as he is a member of the state, in which alone 
Ljhe notion "moral good" or justice becomes realized. 6 There is, 
'.however, corresponding to the notion justice in the state, which 



1 Sidgwick : The Methods of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 15. 2 Id., p. 4. 

8 Baur : Drei Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der alien Philosophic, etc. Neuher- 
ausgegeben von Zeller, 1876, p. 256. 

4 Hoffding: Ethische Principien, German translation by Bendixen, p. 118. 
6 Baur : Drei Abhandlungen z. Gesch. d. alien Phil., p. 256. 
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consists of a harmony of the different classes in the state, further a 
justice in the individual, which consists in a harmony of the different 
parts of the soul. There are in the state three classes ; viz. a) The 
rulers, ft) The warriors, y) The ordinary citizens. These three 
essentially different classes form the state. These three correspond 
to the three elements in the individual : a) The rational, AoyurriKoV. 
fi) The emotional (for lack of a better term to designate the ele- 
ment of the soul in which zeal, Ovfios, is the characterizing feature, 
" emotional " will be employed here), flv/AoaSc's. y) The desiderative, 
iiriOvfiriTiKov. The virtues which belong to these parts and classes 
severally, though in the case of <r<o<l>po<rvvr) not exclusively, are : 
a) Wisdom, <ro<£ia, ft) Courage, dvBpeCa, y) Moderation, aw^pwrvvrf. 
The virtue of the ruling class or philosophers, <ro<f>ta, takes, as in the 
smaller dialogues, rank above avhptta and (r<a<j>po<rvvri, though here 
cro<f>Ca has a different meaning from that in the first period. In the 
first place, Plato's interpretation of the soul as a complex organism 
makes it impossible for him to accept the Socratic doctrine th 
right knowledge will be followed by right action simply by means of 
the intrinsic power of right knowledge ; there are impulses, emotions, 
and animal desires which stand in the way of right knowledge going 
over into right conduct. T lustice is, therefore, designated the chief \ 
and all-embracing virtue, oy means of which all the parts of the soul 
perform their own work and produce in this way a harmony. The 
office of wisdom or knowledge is to rule over the lower elements. 
Further, knowledge has now what it did not have in the Socratic 
dialogues, idea s for its object and the idea of flood for its highest 
object. Ideas have mjhis ^period the jn paning of the^eally^jexjst ent, 
prototypal substance, ov<r£a, of which material things, as piants/ltril- 
mals, and in general such things as we take cognizance of by sense- 
perception, are only shadows and have existence only by participation 
(/x€0c£is) in the prototypal substance. Of these ideas that of the 

good is highest, with which Plato identifies God. 1 The highest good, 
* 

1 Zeller : Philosophic d. Griechen, 4te Aufl. II. I, p. 707 seq. Uberweg-Heinze : 
Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Alter thums, 7te Aufl., p. 162: "Alles, was existirt 
und erkennbar ist, hat von Gott, welcher gleich ist mit der Idee des Guten," 
u.s.w. Zeller says : " Indem nun das hochste Sein als das Gute und als die Zweck- 
setzende Vernunft bestiment wird, ist es als das schSpferische Princip aufgefasst, 
welches sich in der Erscheinung offenbart: weil Gott gut ist, hat er die Welt 
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however, for man is to become like the idea good; Le. like God. 
I This is the aim of all virtue. In order to attain this end it is neces- 
i sary first of all to struggle toward a knowledge of the idea. The 
faculty which takes cognizance of the idea is vovs, and the virtue cor- 
responding to this faculty is <ro<£ta. This struggle toward a knowledge 
v<>f the highest good, as the chief business of man, is identical with the 
» life of a philosopher. Plato therefore places at the head of his state, 
for its legislators and rulers, the philosophers, as the class which 
is in possession of <ro<£ta. By the fact of this class, viz. <f>i\6<ro<f>oL, 
cTTwrnyfioves, or cro^oC, ruling the state, the entire social organism 
becomes characterized by the virtue <ro<j>ui} In the individual, when 
1 the other faculties are subject to the guidance of the rational faculty, 
•kayurnicov, the individual becomes crowds. This is the directing and 
commanding virtue in the state, as well as in the individual : in the 
individual it is the property of the rjojs&c faculty ; in the state, of the 
corresponding class. It is reasonableness in the widest and best 
sense of the term. Without wisdom courage is only physical wrath, 
and degenerates on the one side into foolhardiness, or on the other 
into cowardice. Courage (avSpeZa) is the characteristic virtue of the 
warrior class, which forms the defence of the state ; 2 in the individual 
it is the subjection of the Ov/xoeiSh to the Aoy«m#cdv, in the matter of 
what is and what is riot to be feared, in the matter of what is to be 
opposed, endured, or dared. Knowledge is here, as in the early 
dialogues, essential to av$pe(a. In this respect we come no nearer to 
a definition of dvSpcta than in the other dialogues. The courageous 
man is said to fear only that which from its nature is really to be 
feared ; i.e. 0W0V. This is of course, as a definition, tautological ; 
what we want to know is the content of 0W0V. The man who fears 
what he should fear and does not fear what he should not fear is 
courageous. This leaves us, however, very far from a definition of 
what is and what is not to be feared. 

The virtue a<a<j>poavvrf is the rational control of sensual desires, or 

gebildet," II. 1, p. 718. For a discussion of the question whether the idea of 
good is identical with God, vide Zeller : II. i. 708 seqq. Cf. further, Repub. vi. 
508 E, with Stallbaum's note; vii. 517 A-C; Phil. 22 C seq.; Tim. 37 A. With 
this compare Pythagoras (from whom we know Plato derived many notions) in 
Stobseus Eel. I. ch. 2[s8]; ed. Gaisford: Vol. I. p. 22. 
I 1 Republic 428 B. 2 Id. 429 B seqq. 
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moderation. It is the virtue, therefore, which belongs especially, 1 
though not exclusively, to the third (i.e. the working) class in the state, 
or the liriOvfi-rfriKov in the soul. The fourJthjuu^chief of the cardinal / 
virtues, StKauoovvrj, consists in the harmony of all the parts of the soul, | 
in that each individual part does its own work (to, cavrou irpdrrtiv) . / 
Just what is the teaching of Plato on o-uxfrpocrvvrj and SiKaiwruvrj, is 
one of the most difficult points in the whole of his ethics to deter- 
mine. Courage and wisdom are virtues peculiar to single classes in 
the state or single parts of the soul, viz. dvfioci&h and XayioriKov. 
Moderation, however, is not the exclusive property of cViflu/tMyTiKov, 
although it has especially to do with this principle. In the dialogue 
Gorgias (506 E-507 C) fkicaiwrvvri has a different meaning from the 
notion in the fourth book of the Republic. According to this pas-/ 
sage in Gorgias au^pocrvvr) is the basis of justice. The content of! 
the notion is not further defined than that it consists in an orderli-\ 
ness of the soul, — 1/ 8c yc Kooyua <ru)<f>pa)v ; iroWrj avayKrj, — and f 
that this orderliness or harmony is purely inward, the outward 
expression of which receives a different name, — BtKauxrvvrf. This 
conception of aw^pcxrvvrj as purely inward harmonizes further with 
Protagoras (333 D), in which dialogue it is definqi as a right state ' 
of Jjiought — ev <j>povciv (cf. p. 158). These two dialogues out of the 
early period coinciding in this respect, the fact that a different view 
is put forward in the Republic would seem to indicate that this con- 
ception is Socratic : at least it does not represent the final teaching 
of Plato. The only other passages with which we have here to do 
are found in the Republic, and for the most part in the third and 
fourth books. In the third book the notion ir<a<j>pocrvvrj is discussed 
from 410 D seqq. According to this passage it is a harmonious 
state of the soul brought about by music 2 and gymnastic. Music, — 
by which we are to understand literature, music, and general intellec- 
tual training, — without gymnastic, produces softness and effeminacy 
of character ; while on the other hand gymnastic without music pro- 
duces roughness. Rudeness is the natural property of the spirited 
element of the soul ; but if this part is properly nurtured and 
trained, it becomes brave. Gentleness is a property of the philo- 

1 Cf. pp. 169 seq. and p. 177. 

3 TpafxfxariK'fi in the usual division of Greek education is here included in 
fiovffucfi. 
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sophic temperament, which, if overindulged, degenerates into effemi- 
nate weakness ; but, if rightly nurtured, gives the soul an orderly and 
cultivated fineness. The guardians of the state should combine both 
of these qualities and harmonize them ; where this harmony exists, 
the soul possesses <ruxf>poavv7j and dv8p«a (410 E). To correct these 
two temperaments, the spirited and philosophical, some god has 
given to men two arts, music and gymnastic : these properly used 
produce in the soul that accord which Plato here terms cr<a<f>po<rvvrj. 
The art of gymnastic is intended rather to develop the spirited ele- 
ment of the soul, than to produce muscular strength, and the art of 
music is meant directly to produce temperance, — rrj dir\jj €kuvq 
fLOvaiKrj xpttifi€voi, rjv $rj c^a/icv <r<t)<f>po<rvvr]V €vtUt€lv (4 10 A). This 
is expressed in a less definite and exact way than in the following 
book, though it is not contradictory to the teaching on the same 
subject in 429 D seqq., as Hirzel assumes. Hirzel says, with a curi- 
ous indefiniteness out of which no exact meaning is to be derived : 
" denn gerade im dritten Buche tritt die awfywrvvri, die mit der <£iAo- 
<ro^o9 <£wris in Verbindung gebracht wird, in einen gewissen Gegen- 
satz zur thatkraftigen dvSpcta, cf. p. 410 D f. Aber schon dieser 
Gegensatz zwischen o-uxfrpoarwrj und dvSpaa kann zeigen, dass wir 
hier mit einer anderen o-w^poa-vvrj zu thun haben, als die ist, welche 
IV. p. 429 D ff. gesucht wird." 1 This is no doubt partly true. iThe 
notion cruxf>p(xrvvrj does stand in a certain antithesis to avhptia and is 
brought into connection with <£iAd<ro<£o9 <£w-is. But what we should 
like to find out, is precisely what the nature of this " Verbindung " 
is and the nature of this " Gegensatz zur thatkraftigen dvfyeia." 
Further, that this antithesis between aax^pwrvvrj and dvSpcta shows 
that the notion (Tuxfrpwrvvrj in the third is different from that in the 
fourth, we are not disposed to admit. In the fourth book Ov/wedUs 
is the auxiliary of vwitlkov, and both of these combine in subduing 
the concupiscent element. This antithesis, therefore, between <r<o<f>po- 
crvrq and avSpeta is to be found in the fourth book. This applies not 
only to OvpsxtSh and cViflv/wyTiKov in the individual, but also to the 
two classes in the state iirUovpoi and xpvf JL0LTI ' (rTLK0 ^ Tne two higher 
elements form an antithesis to the lowest element, and the corre- 
sponding virtues form a corresponding " Gegensatz." So that this 

1 Hirzel : Uber den Unterschied der SucatovApri und der aucppoalvq in der 
platonischen Republik. Hermes, Bd. VIII. (1874), p. 410. 
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" Gegensatz," being applicable to both books, really proves nothing. 
When Hirzel further says : " Und andererseits fehlt die <ro<f>{a, die zur 
vollkommnen <r<o<l>po<rvvrj nicht entbehrt werden kann, jener im dritten 
Buche geschilderten ; denn diese soil eine Tugend der Krieger sein, 
wahrend die aro</>ia den Philosophen allein gehort," 1 we again cannot 
agree with him. Hirzel assumes that by ^uXaKcs in Bk. III. 410, to 
which class <r<o<£p<ov is applied, the warriors are meant ; consequently 
the highest class, viz. philosophers, is omitted in this passage ; aw<t>po- 
(rvvrj, therefore, as a harmony of the three classes of the common- 
wealth or the three elements of the soul, would be an impossibility 
when one of the three classes is entirely missing ; consequently the 
notion aoxjypoavvTj here treated is entirely distinct from that referred 
to in the following book. But does <£v'Aa#c€s refer to the warrior 
class, or to both the warriors and rulers? In 416 C the soldiers 
are referred to under the name of "guardians" (<£u'AaK€s). In 
415 B, however, the term <£v'AaK£« is distinctly applied to the class 
of rulers, of whom it is said, that they have received special com- 
mand from the gods to take notice in their capacity of guardians , 
(<l>v\aKes) of births, and through their observation of the children 
to say whether these belong to the gold, silver, or copper class ; 
i.e. whether they are fitted to become rulers, warriors, or working- ; 
men. In 415 C <j>v\aicrjv and imKovpCav are distinctly employed ! 
to represent the two classes of rulers and auxiliaries. In 503 B 
<f>v\a.Kas is applied to <^iA<xro<^ov?, — on tovs aKpi/JcoTarovs <f>vXaKas 
<f>i\oa6<f>ov<; Set KaBurravai. The same thing can be said of <j>v\aKi 
irokcm tc Kal vo/Awv. In the beginning of the fourth book (428 D), j 
which continues the discussion "of the last chapters of the third, 
wisdom is described as a protective science, which resides in that 
governing class called "perfect guardians." Hirzel, therefore, in 
assuming that the philosophic or ruling class is wanting in 410 D 
seqq. is plainly in error. That both the philosophic and warrior 
classes are included in <j>v\aices is evident from 416 C-417 A, in 
which passage the guardians are said to include both the gold and 
silver elements, i.e. both the philosophic and warrior classes. More- 
over, the employment of <£i\o<ro<£os <£v'<ns in 410 D sufficiently indi- 
cates that reference is had to the rulers. The notion (ruxfrpoavvrj is, 
then, in the third book a harmony (410 E : ical tov /acv ^pfuxr/icvov 



1 Hirzel: Hermes, Bd. VIIL.p. 410- 
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o-u)(f>p(s)v tc Kal dv&p€ui iq i/^x 1 ? » Haw yc) , the two expressed elements 
of which are the philosophic and spirited temperaments. The ele- 
ment which is wanting is, therefore, not XoyurrtKov but iirUfainjTiKov. 
In a definition of ata^pwrvvrf of such general character as this at the 
end of the third book, which is rather preliminary to the more pre- 
cise treatment of the same notion in Bk. IV., in which definition, 
moreover, ^vAaxcs is used for two classes and both adjectives crunfrpwv 
and aVSpcta are applied to the harmony named, i.e. where the terms 
are evidently not strictly employed, — in such definition there is no 
reason why the concupiscent principle, or applied to the state, the 
working class, should not be tacitly understood. In this part of the 
third book it is, moreover, evident that Plato, although notice is 
scarcely taken of it, has in mind the threefold division of his state. 
This is plain from 415 B, where the copper, iron, or working class 
receives mention. There have been three sets of views on the 
Platonic notion of vtaffrpwrvvq and its relationship to the several parts 
of the soul, a) The interpretation that it is exclusively the virtue 
of iindviiriTiKov. Impossible as it is to reconcile this view with either 
the Republic or the Gorgias, it was the prevailing one in the history 
of Platonic interpretation until the time of Schleiermacher. This is 
no doubt largely due to the fact that Aristotle advocated this view, and 
inasmuch as a special virtue was ascribed to XoyurriKov and OvfiociBis, 
it was not unnatural to assign one especially to iirtOvfirjriKov. Aris- 
totle says : 1 Kal rlav aXXc&v dper&v ovtcds CKcuroys Xafifiavofiivrj^, c?iy 
av (rtj^poavvrj'S lo\ov rb naff avrb 7re<f>VK€vcu iirtOvp.rjriKOv aperrjv etvat. 2 
Further, in the Pseudo- Aristotelian work IIcpi aperS>v /cat kok&v we 
find this statement : rpip*cpovs 8c rrjs ^vx5 s Xa/xPavofievrj's Kara HXa- 
Ttava, rov fikv XoyurriKov apery cotiv ff ^ponycrts, rov 8c OvpxxiSovs y rc 
irpaorrjs Kal fj dvSpeia, rov 8c imBvfJLrjrLKov rj tc o-wtfrpoavvrj koi % cyicpa- 
Tcia. 8 Again : a-(Oif>pocrvvy 8* icrrlv apery rov iTriOvfirjrLKOv, naff rjv cW- 
peKroi ylvovrai ircpl Tots airoXavcrwi tojv ^>olvX(mv i/8ovu>y. 4 /?) The view 

1 That Plato is meant in this passage, cf. Top. V. c. 1, p. 129a 10. According 
to Aristotle auxppoavvT) is an ethical virtue, in distinction from dianoetic, to which 
latter <ro<pia belongs, ^(ppcxrvt^ belongs in Aristotle's division to rb &\oyov ; 
<ro<p(a, on the other hand, to rb \6yov %x ov ' T & faoyov corresponds to the combined 
0ufioui4s and i-nidu^ijriK6y of Plato, which division Aristotle did not approve. 

2 Aristotle: Topika, E. c. 6, p. 136^ 12, ed. Bekker. 

8 Aristotle : Tlepl aptrwv Kal kclkiwv, p. 1249a 30, ed. Bekker. 
4 Aristotle : Tlepl aptrSov ko\ KaxtSp, 1250a 7. 
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that <ru)<f>po<rvv7i belongs to two elements of the soul and is a har- 
mony of these two. This view is found in the definition of Suidas, 
who seems to have the Platonic division of the soul in mind. Aris- 
totle, who is referred to in the course of the definition, approved no 
such division. Suidas says : tw 8c avrw 6v6fiarL xpufJ-eOa iv 6/zoA.oyia 
tlvl Kal avfi^fxovux iiridvfArjriKov 71700s Xoyurfiov. 1 Here belong, as it 
seems to me, the earlier definitions of Uberweg and Zeller, 2 although 
Hirzel places them in the first class, y) The third explanation of 
the Platonic a^pwrvvyj is that it is a virtue of all three parts of the 
soul, and is, furthermore, a harmony of these. Brandis says : " Nicht 
wie die Tapferkeit als Tugend des Eifers (Ovfios), nicht so darf die 
Besonnenheit oder Massegkeit (craxfrpwrvvrj) als Tugend des Begehr- 
lichen in uns bezeichnet werden." 3 That is, it is not exclusively 
the virtue of a single element of the soul. Uberweg-Heinze and 
Zeller give expression in the last editions of their works, to less 
negative statements than this quoted from Brandis. In the former 
work, however, the statement does not appear to me as definite as 
the teaching of the Republic justifies : " Die cruxfrpoovvri gehort nicht 
wie die av&peta, nur einem Seelentheile an, sondern sie kommt den 
beiden niederen Seelentheilen oder auch der ganzen Seele zu." 4 
It seems to me that the words "den beiden niederen Seelen- 
theilen" might safely be omitted. Zeller in the fourth edition of 
his Philosophie der Griechen makes the following statement : " Es 
mtissen die niederen Seelentheile, der Muth und die Begierde, sich 
der Vernunft unterordnen, sie mtissen mit ihr darUber einverstanden 
sein, wer von ihnen zu befehlen und wer zu gehorchen hat, und 



1 Suidas : sub voc. <ru(ppo<rvyTj. 

2 " Die auch dem begehrlichen Theil zukommende besondere Tugend ist die 
Besonnenheit (Massegkeit oder Selbstbeherrschung, Selbstbescheidung, vaxppo- 
c&vri)t welche in der Zusammenstimmung des von Natur Besseren und Schlechte- 
ren daruber, welches von beiden herrschen solle, besteht." I., § 43, p. 139. 4te 
Aufl. " Es muss der begehrende Theil, ebenso, wie der Muth, sich der Vernunft 
unterordnen, und dies ist die Selbstbeherrschung oder Besonnenheit, die Soph- 
rosyne." Gesch. d. Phil, der Gr. II. 1, 567. Both of the above quotations are 
taken from Hirzel's article in Hermes, Bd. VIII. 

8 Brandis : Handbuch der Gesck. der gr.-rdm. Phil. II. I, 499. Vide Hirzel : 
Hermes, Bd. VIII. 

4 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss der Gesch. d, Phil, des Alterthums, p. 175. 7te 
Aufl. 
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diess ist die Selbstbeherrschung oder Besonnenheit, die Sophro- 
syne." 1 Hirzel, in the article in Hermes already referred to, has 
treated this notion more fully than any other writer on the subject. 
In this article he defines aux^pwrvvrf to be a harmony of the entire 
soul ; furthermore to be the product of Sucauxn/wy, which in turn he 
defines not as harmony of the entire soul, but as that virtue of the 
individual parts by which each does its own work. That <r(a<f>poarvyrf 
is a virtue of the entire soul in distinction from Sucaioavirrf, which he 
calls a virtue of the individual parts, 2 is not supported by the fourth 
book, and it is entirely the fourth book that Hirzel uses for proof. 
Sophrosyne is a virtue of the entire soul and is a harmony, but it is 
such only in the matter of agreement between the lower parts and 
the \oyio-TiKov as to which shall rule and which obey, — Ti 8e; 
crt!)<t>pova ov rrj </>tXta kcu £u/x^a>vtp rrj avrtov toutwv, orav to tc 3p\ov 
kcu to) apxopcvo* to XoyLOTLKov 6/Aooo£a>ort $eiv dp\eiv kcu, firj OTata^QKriv 
avra> ; 'SuKftpoavvq yovv, rj 8' os, ovk aXXo tl cotiv rj tovto, 7toA.cujs tc kol 
ISlutov.* This means then nothing more than that in the matter of 
what is and what is not to be feared, and in the matter of the lower 
desires, the decision of the highest element of the soul, viz. reason, 
is to be obeyed by the lower parts. In this virtue, however, the 
part taken by flv/xoaSc's is a double one and quite peculiar to this 
faculty, a feature of it which seems to have attracted, as far as we 
know, the attention of no writer on Plato. The part taken by 
cTrtOvfjLTp-LKov in (na<^po(Tvv7j is exclusively one of obedience, of sub- 
jection to rule, while the 6vfio€iBh is not only subject to the rule of 
XoyurrLKov, but has further a mediatory position, in which it takes 
the side of XoyiariKov against irnvfiriTLKov. The concupiscent ele- 
ment is, therefore, subject to the combined rule of the Xoyumicov 
and OvfjuHi&s. 4 These two properly trained hold in restraint the 



1 Zeller : Die Philosophic d. Griechen, 4te Aufl. II. I, 884. 

2 Hirzel: Hermes, Bd. VIII. (1874), p. 398. 

8 Republic 430 E, 432 A, 442 C seqq. Cf. also Kcistlin : " Massigung ist die 
Einstimmung der Drei, darin bestehend, dass die Vernunft einer — der Muth und 
Begierde andrerseits darin ubereinkommen, dass die Vernunft herrschen miisse 
und keines ihr widerstrebt." Die Ethik des. class. Alter thums, I. 399. 

4 " Kai ro6ru 5^ offra rpa<f>4vre Kal us a\rjdws ra avr(av fia66vr€ Kal iraideudtrrc 
vpoorarfiffCTov rod i*i0vfjiTiTiKov t h 5^ v\ei<rrov rrjs ty v XV* * v itcdffru iffrl Kal XW' 
fufowv <pv<T(i air\ri€rT6raroy. 1i Republic 442 A. 
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principle which forms the largest part 1 of every man's soul and is 
by nature the most insatiable, viz. iTriOvfLrjrucov. In the control of 
0vfwciScs the rational principle stands alone; in the control of 
iiriOvfirfTLKov the rational principle has Bvfioa&i? for its ally. In 
441 A the spirited principle is called the natural ally of the A.</yi- 
(ttikov, — imnovpov ov t<$ AoyioriKw <f>v(r€L. 2 The spirited element 
never takes the part of the concupiscent element. The two lower 
elements, therefore, do not stand in the like relationship to the 
rational element. The spirited element stands very much more 
closely related to it, so that according to 441 A and 440 B there is 
ground for referring a-ax^poa-vvrf especially to imBvfirjTtKov, though 
the other elements of the soul also play essential parts in it. 
Sophrosyne is especially the control of the lower passions, desires, 
and lusts ; these are seated in the so-called concupiscent element. 
For this reason the virtue o-uxfrpoavvr) has frequently been applied, 
though wrongly, to the imOvprjTiKov exclusively. 8 There are three 



1 Republic 442 A. 

2 Cf. . . . cvfiftax " T V *>6y<p yiyvS/xivov rhv Ovfxhv rod roiotrou ; kt\. Republic 
440 B. 

8 Pseudo-Aristotle, immediately following an explanation of the Platonic con- 
ception of virtue, applies aaxppovvvq to the regulation of sensual pleasure : auxppo- 
evvri V iarlv bper^ rod iTri6vixi)TiKov y Ka& V &v6p€KToi ylvovrai irepi rhs &iro\av<T€is 
rS>v <pav\(ay rjHovav. Arist. Tltpl aperuv not KaKtGbv, C. 2, 1250a 7. Aspasius, in 
treating the Aristotelian notion of (juxppoavvt), lays stress on the fact that it is a 
mean between pain and pleasure, though not concerned with all pleasure, but 
only such somatic pleasures as have to do with a^. ( Vide Uberweg-Heinze : 
Grundr. d. Ges. der Phil. 7te Aufl., p. 218.) ... " r^v Z\ aaxppoavyrjv irepi 
rjHovks teal Airjras <pT)<r\v tlvai ix€ff6rrira^ oh ire pi irduras ras aufMLTtitds, koI 

ov irepl ras <Ta>/xaTiKas airdaas rets 5i* atpijs, otov rhs dih fHpaxrcws icai ir6<T€*>s 

Kat tuppodiaiwv." — Aspasii in Eth. Nic. II. 7, p. 52. 20 (Arist., p. 1107^, 
2 seqq.). 

Further than this, viz. that awQpoavvri is a mean between two extremes, Aris- 
totle gives expression to nothing out of which we can conclude that he regarded 
<Tw<ppo<jvvri in any sense as a harmony. Further, auxppoavvri with Aristotle concerns 
itself purely with the external, while with Plato it is a matter exclusively of internal 
relationships. In the Rhetoric, Aristotle calls (raxppoavvTj the virtue by means of 
which men conduct themselves in reference to the pleasures of the body as the 
law prescribes : awtypoavvT) ipcr^ di V irphs rets rjdovhs rhs rov adparos ovWats 
txovffiv &s 6 v6fios KfAevci. Rhet. A. 9. 1366 (Spengel, 29. 17). Vide also Pseudo- 
Plato, "Opot, Baiter, Orelli, 885. 2 (Steph. T. III. 411 E.). 
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essential elements in the notion cr^poarvvrj. a) XoyurriKov, the direct- 
ing element, to which belongs the right to rationally control the 
lower elements, ft) flv/iociocs, the spirited element, which requires 
the control of the directing principle, and is at the same time its 
auxiliary in the management of the lowest principle, y) imOv/Lij- 
tlkov, the concupiscent element, whose business it is to restrain 
its passions and desires in accordance with the guidance of the 
rational principle, supported by the spirited element Sophrosyne 
is further purely an internal harmony, and has to do exclusively with 
the relationships of the several parts of the soul to each other in 
the matter of the lower elements submitting to the wise rule of the 
rational principle. Applied to the individual soul, this notion means 
the subjection of the will, desires, and passions to reason, which has 
Kara j<tlv the right to rule. Applied to the state, it is the allegiance 
and obedience of the governed to the rightful governors : the result 
of the former is a moral harmony of the soul ; of the latter, a politi- 
cal harmony of the commonwealth. 

As to SiKcuoavvrj, the most important passage for the determination 
of the content of the notion is Bk. IV. 443 C-E. The passage, on 
account of its fulness of statement and consequent importance for 
the determination of the notion in question, follows here : To 8c ye 
tiXrjOis, tolovtov fiev rt rjv 9 ok €Olkcv, rj BiKcuocrwrj, dXA.' ov wept rrjv 3£o> 
7rpa£iv tw avrov, aWa rrtpi ttjv cvrds ws a\rjOS>$ irepl iavrbv kol ra lav- 
rov, 1 firj idcravra ra aXXorpia irpaTTtiv (Kclotov iv avra> firjSk irokvirpaypjo- 
veiv 7rpos aXXrjXa ra iv rrj i/rvxQ "Y^r], olXXcl to> ovti tcl oIkcul cv Qipxvov 
kcu ao£avra avrov avrov kcu Koaprjcravra kcu <f>iXov ycvoficvov cavr<j> kcu 
£wapfi6(ravTa rpia oVra, wnrtp opov? tocis dpuovuis art^ym, veartfi tc 
jcat waTiys kcu /i€<rrfs, kcu tl aXXa arm /acto£v rvy\dv€t ovra, wdvra 
Tavra (w&rja-avra kcu rravrdiraxriv cVa yevd/xevov c#c iroXX&v, <ru)<f>pova kcu 
rjpfjLOO-fievov, ovra) $rj rrpdrrtiv rj&rj, idv tl sparry rj irtpl xpqtiarw #m/- 
criv rj irtpi o'oS/xaro? Otpajrciav rj kcu itoXltlkov tl fj irtpi ra t&a ^v/i/3o- 
Xaia, cv ira.cn tovtois i/yovfievov kcu dvo/xa£ovra Bikcuclv ticv <au KaXrjv 
irpa£iv fj av ravrrjv rrfv c&v o^fy tc kcu £vva7rcpya£>prai, cro<f>Lav oc rrpr 
imoTarovcrav ravrrj rrj ?rpa£ct cVtoTiJiuyv, aStxov 6c wpaiiv rj av del 
ravrrjjv Xvrj, dfiaOtav oc rrjv ravrrf av imcrrarov<rav 8d£av. According 
to the foregoing, justice is the internal harmony of the individual, * 



1 Arist. Rhet. A. 9. 1366 (Spengel, 29. 15). 
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which results from each part of the soul doing its own work, — 
Ta cavrov. It is not, therefore, as Schleiermacher and Brandis sup- 
pose, a harmony of the soul expressing itself in acts, 1 but is purely 
internal, — dWa 7rept rrjv ivrbs <i a\rj$S>s. The passage in Gorgias 
before referred to stands accordingly in apparent contradiction to 
the Republic. Every virtue of the soul finds some expression in 
outward acts, and it is external conduct to which the attention is 
chiefly directed in estimating any particular virtue. This seems 
to be the feature especially emphasized in Gorgias, according to 
which SiKoioavvrf may well be regarded as " eine in Thaten ausbre- 
chende Harmonic" 2 But the virtue itself, in distinction from the * 
manifestation of the same, is purely internal and has to do strictly 
with an f&s of the soul. This point finds clear exposition in Kost- 
lhVs History of Ethics. Justice is not a particular kind of rightness.. 
in acts, but is an inward power or condition, a 8wa/us or efts, 3 of the 
soul itself. 4 In^nTconception of Wato, justice is prior to conduct ; 
man is not made just by performing just acts, but performs just acts 
by reason of his being just. Justice consists in this, that each of 
the parts of the soul does its own work and no more, that none of 
the parts transgresses the ground of another, that in the man full 
harmony reigns inwardly. As a result of such inward harmony 
there follows an outward realization of justice, an outward harmony 



1 This view is based chiefly on Gorgias 506 E seq. 

2 Tennemann makes Sucatoavinri both outward and inward, i.e. both the inward 
just state of the soul and outward just conduct. Cf. System der Platonischen 
Philosophic, Bd. IV. p. 105. 

This outward expression of virtue we have already explained to be a necessary 
part of the conception kptri) in the Ethics of Socrates, as well as Plato; but it is 
at the same time only phenomenon and not essence. It may be said in support 
of Tennemann's division of Sitcaiovyjj into " innere " and " aussere Gerechtigkeit," 
that it would explain the difference in Gorgias 506 E and Republic 443 C-E. 
Strictly speaking, however, no such thing as " aussere Gerechtigkait " exists in 
Plato's Ethics. " Gerechtigkeit " is the quality of a disposition of the soul, not of 
an act. 

8 Kostlin : Die Ethik d. class. Alterthums, Bd. I. 400. 

4 Pseudo-Plato : AiKaioavv-q 6fi6uoia rijs tyvxys afir^v /col efrra£fa r&r rijs 
tyvxys pepwv irpbs &\\rjk<l re teal trepl &\\rj\a' e|ts 8iaveprrriic)i rov hot* &\lav 
iicdar<p * e£fs naff V 6 %x<» v irpoaipeTUc6s 4<rn r&v <patvofi4vwv avrcp titcaluv. "Opoi 
Baiter, Orelli 885.2 (Steph. T. III. 411 E). 
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in conduct. This inward harmony is to the soul what health is 
to the body; 1 it is further the highest good of the highest ele- 
ment in man, viz. the spiritual. An act, properly speaking, cannot 
be virtuous; virtue can be predicated only of a state of the soul. 
By pre-eminence Stxatoow; is the virtue of the soul ; it is identified 
with dperi? in 444 C seq., in which passage both are employed to 
designate the health and harmony of the soul. Against the Platonic 
conception of justice and virtue in general, as a harmony, Kirch- 
mann objects 2 that it is only a relation (Beziehungsform), 3 and 
that consequently the notion is without content. Against this ob- 
jection there is to be said, a) A harmony of the soul resulting from 
the several parts doing their own work is more than a mere relation ; 
it is a state, ft) It is further to be asked whether harmony in any 
case is mere relation, or is the result of relations. The notion health 
is certainly not devoid of content ; yet health means only a certain 
state of the body in which the several parts of the body perform nor- 
mally their functions, or in other words, the harmony of a physical 
system in which its several members do their own work. This is, 
however, precisely the same notion, only applied to the physical in- 
stead of the psychical element. According to Hirzel, justice is not 
a virtue of the entire soul, but only of the several individual parts. 
The virtue of the entire soul is Moderation. He says : " Der hochste 
verntinftige Theil ist gerecht, wenn er die ihm obliegende Aufgabe, 
tiber die beiden niedrigen Theile zu herrschen, erfiillt, der zweite, 
wenn er die Befehle des ersten ausftihrt, und der dritte niedrigste, 
wenn er sich der Herrschaft der beiden hohern unbedingt unter- 
wirft. Die Gerechtigkeit ist also eine Tugend, die sich in den 
einzelnen Theilen eines Ganzen findet und ihrem Wesen nach nur 



1 444 B. Republic. 

8 Plattfs Republik, Erlauterung, 131. A further criticism of this notion made 
by Kirchmann is, that this harmony could be predicated of a drunkard, in whom 
appetite (Leidenschaft) and not reason rules. In the Platonic conception of 
a harmony based on the several parts of the soul doing their own work, it is 
expressed that one part may not transgress on another; and it is further expressed 
that the right of rule and guidance belongs to reason. Whereas, in the case 
supposed by Kirchmann, Leidenschaft has assumed the place of reason, and by 
this very fact has transgressed the law rek kaurov irpdrreiv. 

8 Eduard v. Hartmann: Phanomenologie des sittlichen Bcwusstseins, p. 124 seqq. 
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hier finden kann." 1 The same writer says further : " Und da nun, 
wie aus dem Gesagten hervorgeht, diese Harmonie des Ganzen die 
Wirkung der Gerechtigkeit in den einzelnen Theilen ist, so folgt, 
dass wir in der a-m^pwrvvri als der Harmonie und Tugend des Ganzen 
die Wirkung zu sehen haben der Gerechtigkeit als der Tugend der 
einzelnen Theile." 2 Neither of these statements appears to us cor- 
rect. It is true that, in order that Slkoloo-vvyj should exist in the 
soul, all of the parts must do their own work. But although this is 
a part, it is not the whole of SiKtuoavvrj. The vital point in the con- 
ception of justice is that each part of the soul is not regarded as 
a separate and independent thing, but as a member of a whole, and 
consists not in a part doing its work as an independent 
thing, but as a member of an organism ; further, oWioowiy is not 
three several elements of the soul doing their own work, but the 
condition and harmony of the whole soul resulting from eKaarov to. 
kavrov irpaTTcw. This is plain from the fact of StKauxrivij being called 
a harmony of the soul ; i.e. it is a state of the entire soul, not of sev- 
eral individual parts. Otherwise how a harmony ? Secondly, justice 
is employed to mean the health of the soul without distinction from 
the general notion apery, and is therefore by pre-eminence the virtue 
of the soul. 8 If this is true, how can a-axfipoa-vurj be regarded as the 
virtue of the entire soul in distinction from oWioo-wiy, as the virtue 
only of individual parts ? To a certain extent a parallel to SiKauHrvvrj 
is the instance of an orchestra : The harmony of a number of instru- 
ments is not identical with each instrument's doing its own work, 
though this is essential to it, but is the product of the combined work 
of the several instruments. So hiKaxtxrvvq is not the several parts 
of the soul doing their own work independently, but the product of 
their combined work, i.e. a resultant harmonious state. 

In the application of the notion justice to the state, it is difficult 
to take sides with Spencer in a criticism published as a note to his 
article 4 on justice in the Nineteenth Century, viz. that the notion 

1 Hermes, Bd. VIII. 397. 2 Hermes, Bd. VIII. 398. 

8 Republic 444 C. " Die Gerechtigkeit endlich (ducauxrvvri) ist die allgemeine 
Tugend." Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss d. G. der Phil, des Alterthums, p. 1 70. 
Aristotle employs diKaioavyrj in the same way: tucaioffirn Karh. r^v HXrjv tyerijv 
reraynivn. Eth. Nic. E. 5. 11306. 18. 

4 The Nineteenth Century for April, 1890. Article " On Justice." 
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justice is made to include the idea of inequality. It is difficult to 
see how the notion justice includes the idea of inequality. It is true 
that it takes cognizance of the idea of inequality, and this is true 
of the notion justice whether applied to a modern factory or the 
Platonic state. If, for example, one workingman turns out only 
two-thirds as much work as another, he receives only two-thirds as 
much wages, and the inequality of the two men is taken cognizance 
of in this application of the notion justice. So, in the Platonic state 
certain classes and certain individuals of a class have greater rights ; 
but this is on the basis of greater capability. That such inequality 
in men should be taken into account is essential to the idea of 
justice in a commonwealth or in society. 1 

It will be in place here to notice the Platonic characterization of 
the just man. 2 The character is described negatively ; he is defined 
as a man who will not be guilty of certain kinds of wrongdoing, by 
which is implied he will practise the corresponding virtues. He 
will not be guilty of a) Sacrilege ; b) Theft ; c) Falsity to friends ; 
d) Treason to his country ; e) Bad faith in the matter of an oath, 
contract, or otherwise ; /) Adultery ; g) Neglect of parents ; h) Indif- 
ference to the worship of the gods. 

For convenience, Plato's division of the cardinal virtues, and their 
application to the several faculties of the soul and classes of the 
commonwealth, are represented here in tabulated form : — 



1 In the same article Spencer points out two supposed fallacies in the employ- 
ment of rk kawov. He says : "Because a man's own property and his own occu- 
pation are both called his own, the same conclusion is drawn concerning both. 
Two fallacies are involved — the one, that a man can ' own ' a trade in the same 
way that he owns a coat, and the other, that because he may not be deprived of 
the coat he must be restricted to the trade." In the first place, Plato nowhere 
argues or implies in any statement that, because a man may not be deprived of 
his property, he must be restricted to his trade. He must be restricted to rk 
kavroxiy because his nature and qualifications fit him for a certain class and certain 
corresponding duties, and in order to preserve the harmony of the state; i.e. it is 
his duty as a member of the commonwealth. But Plato offers no such argument 
from analogy as Spencer suggests. In the second place, the import of rk kavrov 
is not so much that of possession (as would appear from the note quoted) as of 
duty. 

2 Republic 443 A, B. 
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Cardinal Faculty in Class in Nation 

Virtue. the Individual. the State. Characterized. 



<ro<pla 


\oyi<TTiK6v 


Apxorres 
or 

\ <pi\6<ro<poi J 


Hellenes. 


Mpela 


dvfweid4s 


iirUovpot 
or 

/ avdpeioi \ 
\6vfjLO€i8eis J 


Scythians, 
Thracians, and 
Northerners. 




\oyurriKbv l \ \ 
6uixo€i5& / 1 \ 2 f 8 


&pX<>rres •» -\ 
brUovpoi J \ y 
XPflpa-TixFTLKol J ) 




duccuoativri 


\oyurTuc6v 2 \ 
iiridvfji.7jTiK6v ) 


(Lpxovrcs "\ 
itrUovpoi > 





For the purpose of comparison, HirzePs view has also been 
reduced here to tabular form : — 



\oyi<rTiic6v <ro<f>la diKcuoavvri 8 \ 

OvfJLoeidts dvdpela SiKaioavwrj V auf^pocvvrj. ' 

hridvp^TLKbv SiKaioavvr] ) 

The foregoing shows the application Plato made of his doctrine of 
virtue to the state, and it is only in the state, as remarked by Zeller, 
that Plato attempts a systematic application 4 of his ethical principles. 
He derives his Ethics for the individual from the state. Virtue is the / 



1 I. The rational element has for its ally the spirited element. 2. Both the 
spirited and concupiscent elements are subject to the rule of the rational part. 
3. The harmonious working of all parts in the matter of the rule of reason is 
craxppoo'vvr). 

2 In the functions of the several parts of the soul no distinction is made; in 
each case the function is rk leurrov wpdrreiy. In this respect all of the elements 
are on equal footing with regard to the virtue SiKcuoavyrf. 

8 AiKCLio<rvrn is in this case purely a virtue of the individual parts, quite as 
much as <ro<pta or avSpda, while <rw<ppo<r6vr) is a harmony of the entire soul arising 

OUt Of tilKQUWTVVT). 

4 Zeller: Die Phil. d. Griechen, II. I. p. 892. 4te Aufl. 
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highest good of the commonwealth ; 1 it is also the highest good of 
the individual. The state exists not to make its citizens powerful, 
but to make them virtuous, i.e. happy, for virtue makes for happiness. 
Although virtue is with Plato always a means, it is also a good avrov 
\dpLv. The end at which virtue aims is likeness with God : 2 6/mhWi? 
8c (J.e. 0«p) Scxouov #cat oatov fiera <t>povr}<r€ws yzvivOax? The highest 
good then is the becoming like God ; it is not pleasure as in the 
school of the Hedonists, though this forms part of the highest good. 4 
A life absolutely without pleasure or pain, i.e. a life of complete 
apathy, does not make for happiness, and cannot, therefore, be the 
virtuous life. The highest pleasure is that which is found in the 
contemplation of truth, and of this pleasure none has tasted save 
the philosopher : rrjs 8c tov ovtos 0cas, otav iy8ov^v %X €L > o&vvarov aUu 
yeycvaOcu wXr^v tu> <£iAoo-o<£<j>. 5 In the writings of Plato a funda- 
mentally ethical conception of good and bad is wanting. The soul 
is a purely transcendental substance into which the bad enters from 
without, i.e. from the body, — 6 a material substance essentially different 
from the soul and in which the soul is for a time entombed. This 
evil of being imprisoned in a material body has to be counteracted 
by moral education. Inasmuch as moral good is the becoming 
like God, one must free himself as much as possible from the 
influences of the body, though not through suicide, and strive toward 
the attainment of truth, especially toward a knowledge of the idea of 
good. The ground of virtuous effort lies in the kinship between 
, the soul and ideas. All real virtue is based on knowledge. 7 The 
innate longing for truth drives the soul to seek it for its own satisfac- 
tion, but perfect satisfaction can be reached only in the contempla- 

1 Zeller: Die Phil. d. Griechen, II. i. p. 892. 

2 Uberweg-Heinze: Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil, des Alterthums, pp. 170, 174. 
8 Theaet 176 B. 

4 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss u.s.w. p. 174. Cf. Philebus 21 D E, 63 E, 
66 C. Zeller: II. 1.874. 
6 Republic 582 C. 

6 Timaeos 86 A seqq.; Phaedon 66 B ; Theaet. 176 A. 

7 It has already been noticed that Plato makes a distinction between philo- 
sophical and ordinary virtue. The distinction between the two corresponds to 
that between iirurrfinri and 5<J|a; the former is firm, fixed, and the result of clear 
insight; the latter is accidental, unreliable, and is based on custom rather than 
any rational principle. Cf. Zeller: Die Phil. d. Griechen, II. I. 881. 4te Aufl. 
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tion of pure being, 1 rov oVros, i.e. of the ideas. This the soul does 
through the element XoyiariKov, and the virtue is <ro<t>(a or voctv ra 
vvqra. Through this virtue we contemplate the idea good or the 
deity. 2 In this the soul finds its highest happiness, to which all 
virtue is a means. This transcendental element in the Ethics of 
Plato corresponds, as Paulsen points out, 8 to the religious element in 
Christian Ethics. In Greek Ethics the object is to determine what 
is the highest good and how to reach it : it is essentially a philosophy 
of virtue. In Christian Ethics the object is to determine what accord- 
ing to the law of God is duty and what is sin : it starts with the 
assumption that the law of God is the absolute ethical standard. In 
Christian Ethics, as in the Ethics of Plato, the chief cardinal virtue 
does not always appear to be the same. In the history of Christian 
dogma faith is the chief virtue ; otherwise love appears to be the first 
With Plato ao<f>ta seems frequently to have the highest place, because 
it has immediately to do with the idea good and is the virtue of the 
highest faculty ; while Sucaioovvrj is in the Platonic system, as a whole, 
the chief and all-embracing virtue, 4 and is used, moreover, synony- 
mously with apery. The relationships in which the various cardinal 
virtues stand to each other and to the man who practises them may 
be briefly summarized as follows : — 

a) A man is wise when reason performs its duty ; when it recognizes 
truth and makes wise use of it ; when, as governing principle, it 
wisely guides and orders the lower elements of the soul. 

/3) A man is courageous when the will (for the spirited element 
corresponds to the will in our psychology) performs its duty in 
cpntrollmg^tba. concupiscent element. (lirLOviL-qriKov) of the soul; 
when it serves reason as faithful ally, and acts on the judgment 
of XoyurriKov as to what is and what is not to be feared. 

y) A man is moderate when the animal impulses and desires per- 
form their functions without causing disturbance in the soul, and 



1 Republic 490 B, 511 A seqq. 

2 What the sun in the material world is to sight, the same is the idea of good 
in the spiritual world to reason. Republic VI. 508 B E. 

8 Paulsen: System <Ur Ethik, p. 21 seq. 

4 Hoffding: E this eke Principien, translated from the Danish by Bendixen, 
P- 135. 



